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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged. ...... . . Josh. 1: 1-11 
2. October 12.—Crossing the iqeen tia Josh. 3:9 to4:7 
3- October 19.—The Fall of Jericho. ... . . . Josh. 6: 8-20 
4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb... ... Josh.. 14: 5-15 
5. November 2.—Cities of Refuge... . . Josh. 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice ...... Josh. 24: 14-25 
7. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... . . Judg. 2: 7-19 
8. November 23.—World’s Temperance , se . .« « Isa, 28: 1-13 
g. Nev. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . . Judg. 7: 1-8. 16-21 
10. December 7.—Ruth and Naom:.......... Ruth 1 : 14-22 
11. December 14.—The Boy Samuel ... .. 1 Sam. 2: 1-14 


Samuel the Judge be > z > .1 Dam. 7: 2-13 
Or, Christmas Lesson. ...... Luke 2: 8-20 


. December ar.—{ 
. December 28.—Review. 
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One hundred thousand copres of President Roose- 
vels Rally Day letter and portrait have been called 
for by the nation’s Sunday-schools.. Have you or- 
dered it yet for your Sunday-school? Even if you 
have already observed Rally Day, the Roosevelt 
letter and portrait will bring into any school just the 
right enthustasm for the winter campaign. Printed 
on a handsome enameled card, 75 cents.a hundred, 
from The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 











Decisions That Will Mean Something 


‘«When a person of ¢hat age unites with the 
church it means something,’’ is a comment often 
heard after a man or a woman forty or fifty years old 
has given public expression to faith in Christ. Yes, 
it does mean—something. But how much more does 
it mean when, thirty or forty years earlier in life, a 
boy or a girl accepts Christ as Saviour and pledges 
allegiance to Him! In the one case it is a confession 
of a wasted life and a tardy determination to devote the 
few remaining years to God's service. In the other 
it is a laying hold, at the start, of all that may bring 
power, and joy, and lasting service to one’s fellows, 
and honor to Christ's church. Nothing can be richer 
with promise than the accepting of Christ by one of 
his little ones. And it is the privilege of leading 
them to Him which is the joy and sacred responsibil- 
ity of every Sunday-school worker. Plans described 
on the third page of this paper tell ot a mighty move- 
ment which is sweeping across this continent in prepa- 
ration for the observance, in Sunday-schools of all 
denominations, of November g as a Decision Day for 
Christ. May the prayerful study and adoption of 
these plans bring a rich blessing into the churches and 
schools of all who read these words ! 


x 
A Word té New Readers—and to Old 


More than fifty thousand Sunday-school workers 
who do not receive The Sunday School Times regu- 
larly will receive this issue of the paper. It goes to 
them at a time of unusual significance in Sunday- 
school work. The indications are that the autumn 
and winter of 1902 will be,memorable in Sunday- 
school history. _ Following the Times’ series of special 
articles on Rally Day and its Wi@thods came President 
Roosevelt's call to Rally Day,*8@nt through The Sun- 
day School Times to the nation’s schools. The im- 
mediate demaad for almost a hundred thousand copies 
of the President's letter, and the enthusiastic entries 
for the Times’ Rally Day Honor List, indicate an 
arousing of Sunday-school energies that will be felt 
for many months to come. The International Call 
(given in this issue) to a November Decision Day 
promises to result in a vast spiritual harvest extend- 
ing into all quarters of our continent. In this and 
the two succeeding issues of the Times will appear 
articles by masters in their respective fields on the 
spiritual life and work of teachers, superintendents, 
and scholars. Late in November will be observed 
World's Temperance Sunday. Plans were begun last 


summer to make one or more issues of the Times of 
noteworthy and unique helpfulness for that occasion. 
And then in readiness for the Christmas season in the 
Sunday-school the Times is preparing special plans 
that will make Christmas in many schools a greater 
blessing than it has ever been in the past. 

To the more than fifty thousand workers to whom 
the Times this week for perhaps the first time intro- 
duces itself, a hearty invitation is extended to join the 
members of its iarge family and share in the onward 
sweep of Sunday-school progress that this season has 
inaugurated. In the advertising pages will be found 
subscription rates and an order blank for specimen 


copies. 
x 
Love Best of All 


There is no gift or grace like true, unselfish love. 
Love is God, and God is love. Nothing pleases God 
like true love. Nothing pleases man like true love. 
And now abideth, of the blessings of God among 
men, faith, hope, love, these three ; and the greatest 
of these is love. Why should any of us fail of having 
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The 


HERE appeared recently in The New York Sun 
an editorial on ‘‘ The Bible,’’ condemning the 
resolution of the National Educational Associa- 

tion, at its meeting in Minneapolis, expressive of the 
hope and desire of the Association that the Bible 
might be read and studied in the public schools ‘‘ as 
a literary work of the highest and purest type, side by 
side with the poetry and prose which it has inspired, 
and in large part formed.’’ The Sun contended that 
the study of the Bible as a masterpiece of literature 
‘* would be without avail even for the secular purpose 
of giving purely literary instruction,’’ that ‘‘ simply 
as a text-book in English literature the Bible would 
prove of little value in the public schools,’’ that the 
pre-eminence of the Bibie ‘‘ has not been due to any 
mere literary supremacy. It has been lifted up to its 
sole elevation by the awe with which it was regarded 
as ‘ the word of God,’ as the one and only Book which 
came from heaven, itself for the eternal guidance of 
men,’’ that as literature the Bible ‘‘ would be only 
a dry and tiresome study for the pupils."’ The very 
suggestion that the Bible should be studied as litera- 
ture The Sun regarded as ‘significant of a change of 
spirit which cannot be called less than revolutionary,"’ 
indicating the decay of faith in the Bible as a super- 
natural revelation. And, it declared, with such decay 
of faith in the Bible as a religious book, its influence 
was gone. ‘‘If people do not go to the Bible for 
their religion, they will not go to it at all.’’ ‘That 
the old familiarity with the Bible has been lost to this 
generation is very apparent,’’ The Sun concludes. 
‘« The mere adoption of the Bible as a text-book in 
schools, on the ground that it is ‘a masterpiece of 
literature,’ will be-powerless to. check this revolution- 
ary tendency, the most remarkable in the whole his- 
tory of Christianity."’ 

In one particular, the position of The Sun in this 
matter, and its general attitude on religion, is signifi- 
cant of an attitude too common among Christians. 
The Sun assumes that, if a particular theory of reli- 
gion or of the sacred books of a religion is modified 
or abandoned, the religion itself goes. Its own con- 
ception of religion is literalistic and dogmatic. It 
cannot conceive of it except as a matter of authority, 
ecclesiastical or literary. The slightest introduction 
of the conception of life, of personality, of the divine 
Spirit, in The Sun's view throws all into chaos, and 
nothing trustworthy or reliable is left. It is the same 
with the Bible. If one rigid, particular theory of 





Bible and The 


and showing the best of gifts in God's sight and in 
the sight of man? 
oe” 


Who is Responsible for the Harvest ? 
Seed-sowing is man's work, even though it is God 
who gives the sun and the rain that cause the seed to 
grow and fructity. In one sense, it all is of God; in 
another sense, :t is man's duty and privilege to do 
his work and to receive the benefits. Man has noth- 
ing but what God gives; yet ‘‘whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ If a man sows 
thistle-seed, he las no right to say that God is re- 
sponsible for having the man’s field grow worthless 
thisile instead of nutritious grain. As it is in the 
natural world, so it is in the spiritual. Therefore, in 
in all of man’s sphere, ‘‘ he should pray as if aii de- 
pended on God, and should work as if all depended 
on man.’’ Work and prayer should go ever together, 
and they will with the true and loving child of God. 


** Work, and prayer will be the sweeter ; 
Pray, and work will be completer.’’ 


x 


New York Sun 


biblical inspiration is modified, then, in The Sun's 
view, there is no inspiration at all, and the Bible is 
only a human book like any other. But in the nine- 
teen Christian centuries there have been innumer- 
able theories of religion and of the character of the 
Bible, yet religion and the Bible have survived them 
all, and will survive both the discussions of our day 
and the papers in which they are carried on. 

It would be a good thing if the Bible were better 
known. It is easy to reveal by ingenious tests the 
ignorance of it that exists. But it is entirely impos- 
sible to prove that there is more ignorance now than 
in the past, and that ‘‘the old familiarity with the 
Bible has been lost by this generation.’’ The evi- 
dence is all the other way. The Bible is read to-day 
in more homes than ever before in the world’s his- 
tory. More copies of it are sold now than ever before. 
Fifty years ago, the British and American Bible So- 
cieties issued annually 1,820,657 copies. Now they 
issue. annually 6,791,212, while private publishers 
issue millions more. In our own country the issue of 
Bibles has more than kept pace with the increase of 
population. There are more Bible classes to-day, and 
a far wider and more thorough and more sympathetic 
study of the Bible, than ever. Ten years ago there 
were four thousand students in our colleges enlisted 
in voluntary Bible classes. Last year there were 
twenty thousand. Instead of being unknown, or less 
known, the Bible is a better known book in our country 
to-day than ever before. 

And faith in the Bible as the divine revelation is 
stronger to-day than ever before. It may not be in 
the offices of The New York Sun, but in the country 
as a whole more. people believe it, and they trust it 
and try to live by.it more fully to-day than ever in 
past generations. - The position of the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics is illustrative. of the truth of 
this. That order has now a membership of two hun- 
dred thousand, and one of its principles is: ‘‘ We 
believe that the Bible should be read in our public 
schools, not to teach sectarianism, but to inculcate its 
teachings. It is the recognized standard of all moral 
and civil law. We therefore believe that our chil- 
dren should be educated in its teachings.’’ It is 
easy to believe that the Bible is losing its hold 
upon men. There are those in each generation 
who take that view. But the Bible survives. The 
deists and the infidels of the eighteenth century 
thought they had destroyed evangelical religion and 
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faith in the Bible, and there was some reason for 
believing that they had succeeded. The very views 
which The Sun regards as fatal to evangelical religion 
and the Bible were prevalent then,—as prevalent as 
now, if not moreso. The Bible and religion emerged 
from the strife more vital and powerful than ever. 
More people were reading the Bible than had ever 
read it before, when Burke asked, in 1790, ‘‘ who, 
born within the last forty vears, has read one word of 
Collins and Toland and Tindal and Chubb and Mor- 
gan, and that whole race who called themselves Free- 
thinkers? Who now reads Bolingbroke?’’ — It is 
strange that men are so slow to learn the lessons of 
history. The heresies and infidelities of nineteen 
centuries have not impaired the authority of the gos- 
pel or of the Bible. The heresies and infidelity of the 
twentieth century will not meet with success where 
their predecessors failed. 

Doubtless all our public schools may be made more 
efficient, but if the Bible cannot be taught in them 
profitably as literature no book can. There are many 
who would like to see the Bible taught as a religious 
book, and who cannot see how Professor Robert Ellis 
Thompson's argument for it, in the sixth chapter of 
‘¢ The Divine Order of Human Society,’’ can be an- 
swered, But the exclusion of the Bible as religion 
from the schools need not exclude it as literature, and 
it is inconceivabie that any man should regard the 
study of the Bible as literature as futile, dry, and 
tiresome. ‘‘ There is no book in the world like it,”’ 
Hall Caine is reported to have said. ‘‘ The finest 
novels ever written fall far short in interest of any one 
of the stories it tells. Whatever strong situations I 
have in my books are not of my creation, but are 
taken from the Bible.'’ ‘‘ There are no songs com- 
parable to the songs of Zion,’’ says Milton, ‘‘no 
orations equal to those of the prophets, and no poli- 
tics like those which the Scriptures teach.’’ ‘‘ These 
books,’’ says Professor Bowen, ‘‘ contain a body of 
history, poetry, and philosophy, the study of which 
has done more than any other single cause to modify 
the course and happiness of thinking men on the 
earth, and to color and direct the whole course of 
modern civilization. ... It is not too much to say 
that the books of the Old and New Testament have 
exerted more influence, whether for weal or wo, on 
the courfelof human affairs among civilized nations, 
than all other books put together. ._ Their imprint is 
on most of the literature, the philosophy, the legisla- 
tion, and the history, of the last seventeen hundred 
years."’ ‘‘ Apart from its inspired character,’’ says 
Cardinal Gibbons, ‘‘ the Bible is a model of literary 
excellence. What classic author, ancient or medern, 
can excell Isaiah or St. John in sublimity of concep- 
tion, or the Books of Samuel or Kings and the Gos- 
pels in the charm and conciseness of historical narra- 
tive, or Jeremiah’s Lamentations in pathos and 
tenderness, or the Apocalypse in descriptive power, or 
Job in majestic and terrible images, or David in 
poetic thoughts? The grandest creations of poetic 
genius pale before the psalmody of the royal prophet. 
Milton and Dante have borrowed their noblest images 
from the pages of the sacred writings.’’ The Bible is 
far more than literature, but as literature it is the 
greatest and best book in our language ; and if its 
study as literature is futile, dry, and tiresome, then 
there is nothing useful, pleasant, and interesting. 

That ‘the religious character of the Bible is out- 
standing and supreme is what all Christians believe. 
No secular paper can state it too strongly. And that 
the Bible has a higher place in our thought because 
of our faith in it as a religious book is assuredly true, 
but its life has not ‘‘ been only in the vitality of the 
religious faith to which it was the ‘word of God.’ "’ 
‘* Wholly apart from its religious or from its ethical 
value,’’ says Charles Dudley Warner, ‘‘ the Bible is 
the one book that no intelligent person who wishes to 
come into contact with the world of thought and to 
share the ideas of the great minds of the Christian 
era can afford to be ignorant of. All modern litera- 
ture and all art are permeated with it. There is 
scarcely a great-work in the language that can be 
fully understood and enjoyed without this knowledge, 
so full is it of allusions and illustrations from the 
Bible. This is true of fiction, of poetry, of economic 
and philosophic works, and also of the scientific, and 
even agnostic, treatises. It is not all a question of re- 
ligion, or of theology, or of dogma ; it is a question 
of general intelligence. A boy or girl at college, in 
the presence of the works set for either to master, 
without a fair knowledge of the Bible, is an igno- 
ramus, and is disadvantaged accordingly. It is in 
_ ,itself almost a liberal education, as many great mas- 
ters in literature have testified. It has so entered into 
law, literature, thought, the whole modern life of the 
Christian world, that ignorance of it is a most serious 
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disadvantage to the student.'’ And this was the view 
of the great man who made The New York Sun. 
‘* There are some books,'’ said Mr. Dana, in his lec- 
ture on Journalism, ‘‘that are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the kind of education that we are contempla- 
ting and to the profession that we are considering ; 
and of all these the most indispensable, ‘the most 
useful, the one whose knowledge is most effective, 
is the Bible. There is no book from which more 
valuable lessons can be learned. 1 am considering it 
now, not as a religious book, but as a manual of 
utility, of professional preparation and professional 
use for a journalist. There is, perhaps, no book 
whose style is more suggestive and more instructive, 
from which you learn more directly that sublime sim- 
plicity which never exaggerates, which recounts the 
greatest event with solemnity, of course, but without 
sentimentality or affectation,—none which you open 
with such confidence and lay down with such rev- 
erence ; there is no book like the Bible.’’ 

And apart alike from its religious and its literary 
value, the Bible should have a place in our schools 
because of its relation to the civilization of the nation 
and the perpetuity of its institutions. As General 
Grant said to the Sunday-schools of this country, 
through the pages of The Sunday School Times, in 
1876: ‘‘ Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor of 
our liberties. Write its precepts on your hearts, and 
practice them in your lives. To the influence of this 
book we are indebted for the progress made in true 
civilization, and to this we must look as our guide in 
the future.’" And President Roosevelt has just said, 
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in these columns, ‘‘ Every effort looking to improve- 
ment in methods for Bible study and instruction 
should of course be most earnestly supported.’’ +‘ The 
whole hope of human progress,’’ said W. H. Sew- 
ard, ‘*is suspended on the ever-growing influence of 
the Bible.’ ‘‘That Book,’ declared Andrew Jack- 
son, pointing to the family Bible, ‘‘is the rock on 
which our republic rests."’ «I have always said, and 
always will say,"’ Thomas Jefferson remarked, ‘‘ that 
the studious perusal of the sacred volume will make 
better citizens, better fathers, and better husbands.’’ 
And to these testimonies let us add the weighty words 
of Daniel Websier : ‘‘ If we abide by the. principles 
taught in the Bible, our country will go on prospering 
and to prosper ; but if we and our posterity neglect its 
instructions and authority, no man can tell how sud- 
den a catastrophe may overwhelm us, and bury our 
glory in profound obscurity.’’ These cannot be dis- 
missed as the opinions of men in whose minds the 
Bible ‘‘has been lifted up to its sole elevation by 
yw with which it was regarded as ‘the word of 
God.’ ”’ 

However men persuade themselves that the Bible 
is losing its influence, and that knowledge of its con- 
tents is vanishing from the earth, they are mistaken 
in their views. It is the livest book in the world, 
and it was never so living as it is to-day. The fact 
that the Educational Association passed the resolution it 
did is a significant evidence of the interest of men in 
the Bible as a book. And as a book, with or without 
a recognition of its unique religious value, it should 
have a place in all schools. 








The Editor would remind his readers of the invitation extended in this department last week con- 


cerning the Marcus Whitman controversy. 
the question on which historians differ. 
School Times. 


he Did Whitman save Oregon to the United States?” is 
istorial Evidence in support of either side is invited by The Sunday 
Mere opinion is not desired; well-authenticated facts from any source will be welcomed. 


Such evidence will be published here from time to time, and an impartial summary will be finally presented. 


What Was Socrates’ Idea of God ? 


Recently a correspondent asked how fully the 
Israelites in Egypt probably retained the idea of the 
Almighty God as Jehovah, as known of by Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob. And now an earnest Bible 
scholar and veteran subscriber in Iowa desires infor- 
mation as to the probable understanding by Socrates 
of the idea of an Almighty God above the pantheon 
of Greece. The veteran correspondent writes pleas- 
antly : 

Kindly permit the first question of a subscriber of over forty 
years’ standing, which may seem at first not quite appropri- 
ately addressed to you. I have recently been reading an 
English translation of Plato's ‘‘ Phaedo."' In the conversation, 
Socrates makes use of the word ‘‘ God "’ in the same sense, ap- 

arently, that that name or term, or ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ is used by the 
Jews and Christians? Does the original Greek warrant this ? 
hat name is used in the original? Is it Jupiter, the para- 
mount god of Grecian mythology? I am not able to inquire 
a of any one who has a critical knowledge of Greek, 
ence this question. My work is in adult classes in the Sun- 
day-school. In constructing for myself a system of apolo- 
getics, I am led to consider questions like this. 

God, as originally revealed to primitive man, was 
never utterly lost thought of, even among all the 
growing errors of polytheism and idolatry. There is 
evidence that above all the multitudes of gods and 
divinities worshiped by the ancient Egyptians ‘there 
was ever a recognition of the self-existent ‘‘I am.”’ 
This was always known to the priests and the best 
informed Egyptian scholars. This truth it was that 
gave force to Jehovah's words to Moses when he asked 
in whose name, as known to the Egyptians, he should 
go. Jehovah told him to say he came in the name 
of the great ‘1 am,’’ known of to them as above all 
their gods like Ra and Set and the others. 

Similarly in India, abéve Bralima‘and Vishfieo atid 
Siva and the thousdhds of Subordinate divinities, 
there is Brahm, having no priest or temple, being too 
high for man's acquaintance or worship. It seems to 
be much the same in China, with the privilege given 
to the emperor alone, and that but once a year, to 
offer worship, in the Temple of Heaven, to the supreme 
God. And thus it seems to be with all religions. 
Monotheism is ever above polytheism in thé thoughtful 
and reverent mind. 

It was thus in ancient Greece. Above the gods 
known as Kronos and Zeus and Hermes, and other 
gods, there was in thought the Supreme God called 
‘* Theos."’ Of him Aristotle and Plato and Socrates 
often speak. It is this Greek idea of God that is 
made the basis of our English word ‘' theology,’’ or 





the science of religion, and the word «‘ theocracy,’’ as 
applied to God's government of the Israelites before 
they had Saul as a king. The Israelites were not the 
first to know of Almighty God, nor did they ever 
have a monopoly of such knowledge. 


a 


Is the Gospel Story True ? 

Much of the doubt about the truth of the Gospel 
stories of the birth and life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus comes from persons who are not competent 
to have an opinion on the subject. In view of this 
fact, it is not necessary, and it would be unwise, to 
take time and: space to give detailed proofs of truths 
not fairly called in question. This view of the case is 
timely in response to a Connecticut reader, who writes : 

Will you please give me information upon the birth of Jesus 
as given in the Gospels? 1. Is the account of the birth of 
Jesus as ery by Matthew in the original manuscripts? 2 
As to Luke's account, and especially from Luke 1 : 5-25? 
Are both these records in Luther's and Tyndale’s and Wycliffe's 
Bibles"? Please give me all the information you can upon this 
subject. It has been told me that these accounts are not in 
the original manuscripts,—by a friend of mine who says that 
Jesus had an earthly father,—and that the accounts in the 
Gospels are made up by Roman Catholicism. 

Any one desiring to gain an intelligent personal 
opinion on this subject would do well to read several 
important books bearing on the questions which the 
Connecticut correspondent asks. Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell’s famous work in this field is, ‘‘ The Character of 
Jesus Forbidding his Possible Classification with Man."’ 
It shows that the evidence given in the Gospels, even 
without any outside testimony, is sufficient to prove 
the supernatural birth and character of Jesus. Dr. 
S. J."Andrews's ‘' Life of our Lord,"’ in its latest edition, 
notes the outside proofs at the points mentioned. 

As to the doubter who has disturbed the Connecticut 
correspondent, is he a person whose opinion or tes- 
timony is of value on any subject? Did he ever study 
any of the earlier existing manuscripts of the Gospels ? 
Did he eyer personally refer to the first editions of 
Luther's, Tyndale’s, or Wyclif's Bibles? How ab- 
surd for a man who is no better informed than he 
to questton the available world-convincing evidence of 
the supernatural birth and life of Jesus! If indeed 
he were to give a single intelligent reason for ques- 
tioning a particular fact of trustworthy statement, it 
might be worth one’s while to point to evidence, but 
to occupy these columns with evidence of truth not 
fairly doubted would be obviously unwise. 
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Let Rally Day Be Followed by Decision Day 


An International Movement to Observe November 9 as Decision Day, 
when the Golden Text is: “Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 


HAT will make Rally Day a /asting 
success? What will give perma- 
nency to all the inspiration, and 

enthusiasm, and good-fellowship, and 
esprit de corps, of this season when the 
members of the Sunday-school have ral- 
lied in great numbers and shown their 
eagerness to take up the winter's work? 
After Rally Day, what? Then comes 
the time of danger, the temptation to feel, 
‘« Well, we’ ve madea_glorious start ; now 
we're all right,’’ and then the settling 
down into a false security. 

Christian leaders of our land, denomi- 
national and interdenominational, have 
answered this grave question by calling 
upon America’s Sunday-schools to make 
the week between the first two Sundays 
in November a time of special personal 
effort for the winning of souls to Christ, 
and to observe the Sunday at the close 
of that week, November g, as a Decision 
Day for Christ. 


The Movement’s Mighty Impetus 

Originating in a conference of emi- 
nent Christian workers at Winona Lake 
Assembly, the suggestion for the observ- 
ance of this Decision Day in the Sun- 
day-schools has been taken up by other 
leaders, by denominational boards, by 
religious publications, and, most inclu- 
sive of all, by the Central Committee of 
the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, until it is now sweeping through the 
North American continent with a mighty 
power that promises to bring pentecostal 
results. i 


Not to Replace a Later Decision Day 

This November Decision Day is not at 
all intended to replace or do away with 
the customary observance of Decision 
Day later on, the last of January or early 
in February, which has been attended 
with such blessed results in the past few 
years. But it has been felt that the ob- 
servance of only one such day in the 
entire year was not enough ; that it was 
supremely fitting to bring prominently 
before Sunday-school scholars early in 
the autumn their need of publicly de- 
ciding for Christ, and that the devoting 
of the second Sunday in November to 
such a purpose would only serve as a fit- 
ting preparation for the later observance 
of a similar day in January or February. 

Moreover, the opportunity presented 
by the Rally Day spirit of progress and 
new achievement is a priceless one, and 
should give to the November Decision 
Day a significance difficult to secure at 
any other-time of the year. 


Special Plans to Follow 

With this preliminary announcement 
of the Day The Sunday School Times 
presents the International Call and stir- 
ring messages of approval and recommen- 
dation from prominent Christian leaders. 
In the next issue the Times wili devote 
special articles to the observance of De- 
cision Day, telling how superintendeiits 
and teachers may prepare for the day, 
and how it may be madea spiritual bless- 
ing to school, congregation, and commu- 
nity. Amos R. Wells, Managing Editor 
of The Christian Endeavor: World, whose 
book ‘*Sunday-School Success’’ has 
brought practical Htlp to thousands of 
workers, and whose current series of 
chapters in his own paper on ‘‘ Help for 
the Tempted "’ shows how close he is to 
the heart-life of every-day men and wo- 
men and young people, will write on ‘‘A 
Soul-Saving Sunday-School."’ Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull will tell superinten- 
dents of carefully studied and richly 








International Call to ‘“‘Decision Day” 


WHEREAS, The Golden Text for Sunday, November ninth, next, 
is ‘‘ Choose you this day whom ye will serve ;’’ and 

WHEREAS, A conference of eminent Christian workers at Winona 
Lake Assembly has designated November ninth, next, as a day for 
special effort in winning souls to Christ ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Central Committee of the International 
Sunday-School Convention, in session in the City of Philadelphia, 
this nineteenth day of September, Nineteen Hundred and Two, 
hereby unanimously adopts the suggestion above referred to, and 
earnestly recommends that special effort be made on the part of pas- 
tors, officers, teachers, and parents during the week beginning with 
the first Sunday in November next, to persuade our unconverted 
children and youth to accept Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour, and 
we further recommend that Sunday, November ninth, be observed 
as ‘‘ Decision Day"’ in all the Sunday-schools of America. 


Messages from Leaders 


‘‘From continent-wide conference and correspondence, I know that 
God, is now speaking to his people in city and country alike. These last 
months in the year nineteen hundred and two should witness the preparation 
and seed-sowing, and see the gathering of a million or more of our young 
and middle-aged people into our churches. Youth and middle age are con- 
stantly fixing dates when they will decide questions that affect their home 
and business life. This condition is normal, These same young people 
are ready and desirous of considering and making decisions concerning 
their relations to God. A few weeks of tactful, loving, and prayerful ser- 
vice on the part of pastors, superintendents, and teachers, supplemented by 
right home influences, will make November 9 the longed-for and happy 
day for the young people in our congregations and Sunday-schools. 

‘* It is a manly thing to make a decision. Dwight L. Moody, jooking 
into the face of Edward Kimball, said, ‘I will this day decide.’ Daniel 
Sharp Ford, the builder of the Youth’s Companion, set apart a definite 
time when he should decide whom he would serve. His life of service 
and his gifts of millions attest the importance to him and its value to the 
church of that ‘ Decision Day.’ Many states and provinces, at their annual 
conventions in October, will urge the pastors and superintendents to adopt 
not only the date but the spirit of the Central Committee’s resolutions, as 
printed in this issue of the Times. Shall not the entire Christian world 
unite to do this service at the same time, that we may all witness the power 
and the goodness of our God ?’’ 

W. N. Hartshorn, 


Chairman of the International Sunday-school Executive Committee. 


‘* With all my heart I believe in a Decision Day for the Sunday-school. 
Above all things it is necessary to focus the truth, and bring it home to 
me and conscience. General teaching, without special application, is 
likely to evaporate, and leave but little permanent influence behind. I 
know of no better way of bringing home to the hearts and consciences of 
millions of young people the importance of yielding themselves to Christ 
than by widely observing Decision Day in all our schools.”’ 


Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


**It is believed by many that this year upon which we are just now 
entering is to be in every respect the most remarkable for soul-winning 
that we have ever known. An appeal is being sent forth to all the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school workers to set apart November 9g as a day of decision 
for the young people, and I desire to add my word of entreaty to workers 
of all denominations to adopt this same suggestion. I was led to Christ 
myself as a boy in the Sunday-school, and so I have much enthusiasm for 
Decision Day.’’ 

J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Presbyterian General Assembly's 
Committee on Evangelistic Work. 


‘* Most children and young people really hope, and intend at some time, 
to decide for Christ, but as no particular time seems to call for it, so at no 
time in particular is the step taken, and our scholars drift on until un- 
favorable influences make it altogether unlikely. The losses to the church 

;pf Christ fram this cause, I believe,,are, beyond calculation. 

‘* The contemplated movement of the Sunday-schools of our country of 

all denominations for a ‘ Decision Day ’ has in it the greatest possibilities 


’ for good, suggesting as it will so forcibly to parents, teachers, and scholars, 


that ‘ Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.’ That 
this is to be a united movement of Christians of various denominations is a 
most happy augury for its success, emphasizing our oneness in Christ, and 
exalting Him as the great object of decision.’’ 


J. Cleveland Cady, 


President of the National Federation of Churches. 


‘**T am heartily in favor of the observance of Sunday, November 9, as 
Decision Day in the Sunday-schools of our country, and shall co-operate in 
every way possible to insure the highest possible success of the suggéstion.’’ 

William Phillips Hall, 
Chairman of the 20th Century National Gospel Campaign. 








blessed plans which a Sunday - school 
followed last January in preparing for 
and observing its Decision Day. In the 
Times of two weeks hence Dr. J. R. 
Miller, whose devotional works have 
brought spiritual blessings to millions of 
English-speaking readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, will write on ‘* Thoughts for 
Decision Day.'’ This article of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s will also be ready in leaflet form for 
use in Sunday-schools and individually. 

And now let every superintendent and 
teacher in this Christian land begin to- 
day to pray and to plan for the fulfil- 
ment of the blessing that is ready for all 
who will receive it. That blessing will 
not come of itself ; it will not come un- 
sought. But if sought for and prayed 
for and worked for with the earnestness 
that we devote to many a temporal mat- 
ter, we have the Father's promise that it 
shall be granted. ‘‘If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father who is in heaven."’ 


a 


The Home Department as 
a Missionary Agency 

How the Home Department can fill 
a gap where there is no church organiza- 
tion within reach is told by the Rev. A. B. 
McCormick of North Warren, Virginia, 
in the following letter : 

The Home Department of North Warren 
Sunday-school has over one hundred enrolled 
A special feature of its work is its country class. 
The superintendent found (without any diffi- 
culty, for there are many such) a neighborhood 
which had neither church nor Sunday-school. 
A visitor was secured who canvassed the com- 
munity, explaining the work of the Home De 
partment, and inviting all to join. Result, 
twenty members (every fami'y being repre- 
sented) studying the lesson throughout the year. 
As the quarterly reports came in, it was found 
that the contributions were sufficient to furnish 
not only the lesson helps, but also to place in 
every home each week a copy of the best Sun 
day-school pages published. A better spirit 
selene the whole community, and a revival is 

oped for,—has already begun. 
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Is Your Enrolment 
a Live One? 


There is no Sunday-school free from 
the danger of carrying on its roll and in 
its class-books names of members that 
are members in name only. ‘The way to 
make sure that your Sunday-school en- 
rolment is made up only of names that 
stand for at least fairly regular attendance, 
is by systematic, periodical revision of the 
rolls. Of course, when the teacher is 
doing her full duty, it is not possible 
for the individual class-book to include 
names of members who are habitually 
absent. But even in the best of schools 
a regular time for revising the rolls—cer- 
tainly as often as once a year, and oftener 
if necessary—will result in bringing back 
into life and attendance some old mem- 
bers, and in removing from the rolls the 
dead weight of names that are no longer 
entitled to appear there. But a name 
should never be removed until repeated 
effort has been made to ‘‘resuscitate"’ 
that member. Teacher, superintendent, 
friends, should engage in prayerful, tact- 
ful effort to bring back the one who may 
have been neglecting Sunday-school op- 
portunities. Then, after such effort, the 
Sunday-school that stanchly declines to 
carry on its rolls the names of those who 
are not faithful to their duties as mem- 
bers will be the gainer, in the long ryn, 
not only in increased efficiency, but ih 
numbers as well. 
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Aunt Abby on Friendship 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Concluding the series of “ Aunt Abby’s ” quaint monologues, which are now collected in ‘book 
form with two hitherto unpublished chapters, and published by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 
The book, “ Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,” will be reviewed in an early issue of the Times. 


HEN I was a girl I used to think and talk a 
great deal about friendship. Most young 
folks do, I guess. It's a kind of nice- 
sounding sentimental word, and lots has 
been said and writ about it. There was a book that 
always laid on ma’s best room table—it had a red 
cover, and matched the carpet and curtains—called 
‘¢Friendship’s Offering,’’ and there were real pretty 
verses in it. And there was a piece we used to sing to 
a tune named ‘‘ Friendship,’’ a sort of jumpy, up-and- 
down tune. The words began, 





‘* Friendship to every willing mind 
Offers a heavenly treasure.’’ 


And there were ever so many stories in different books 
about friends and all they did for each other. I used 
to think about the subject a good deal, and wish I 
had one of the kind of friends that would die for me, 
and things like that. And I'd sit by the hour and 
think how fine 'twould be to have somebody set so 
much by me that she'd follow me to the ends of the 
earth, and give up everything for me, and mebbe 
mourn herself to death on my grave if I was taken 
away first. Or I'd get thinking how she'd save me 
from drowning or being burnt up or run over, and 
how she'd lose her own life by drowning or burning 
or being run over, and be glad to do it for me, her 
beloved friend, I'd really cry hard about it as I'd go 
all over it in my mind, it seemed so real and so 
dreadful mournful and nice. 

Well, I kept choosing friends, one at a time, and 
each time I'd think it was going to be one of the 
friendships you read about. But somehow it didn't 
turn out that way. Mebbe she—the friend—would give 
up to me, and do things for me, first-off, but it wouldn't 
last. She'd get tired giving up, and expect me to do 
some of the sacrificing, and then I'd be disappointed 
and discouraged, and feel as if I was a kind of mar- 
tyr. _Agd I'd write compositions about this world’s 
being ‘a fleeting show, and how nobody appreciated 
folks whose hearts was crying out for a friend, and 
all that silly stuff young folks talk and write. 


ee 

There was Jane Langworthy. I took her for my 
intimate friend one time. We went to school to- 
gether, and we sat at the same desk and kept together 
in our lessons, and were always whispering secrets 
and going about with our arms round each other. I 
asked her if she was willing to die for me, and she 
said she was, and I believed her, and was real satis- 
fied. But one time, when I was head of the spelling 
class, and set on keeping my place, Jane spelt a word 
I missed, and went above me, and my faith in true 
friendship was shook for a long spell. 

Then I had Mercy Evans. That lasted longer than 
most any of my everlasting friendships, for Mercy 
was a dreadful pleasant girl, and real unselfish. But 
once we were talking together on the way to singing- 
school, and I asked her if she would be willing to be 
burnt at the stake sooner than deny her friendship 
for me. Well, I didn't suppose she'd even stop 
to think, but she did. She sort of colored up, 
and looked troubled, and I says, ‘‘ Why, of course, 
you'd go to the stake cheerful, if you had to choose 
betwixt that and denying me,—wouldn’t you ?’’ 
And Mercy says, very low and stammering : ‘*Oh! I 
hope I might, but I'm so afraid I wouldn't. I ain’ta 
bit good about standing pain, you know, and I might 
give in.’’ I was that disappointed I could hardly 
speak, but as soon as | found my voice I just up and 
told her what I thought of her, and what a failure she 
was as a real, true, self-denying friend. 

So it went on, but I can’t remember all of my 
different friendships, nor what broke each one up. 
But I do remember plain just how I came to see things 
different, and to know what friendship really means. 
My friend that time was Maria Anderson. She was 
real pretty to look at, with heaps of shining yellow 
hair, pink cheeks, and big blueeyes. I guess it was 
her good looks made me first think of taking her for 
my intimate friend. She wasn't much at studying, 
and was 'most always near the foot of the class, and 
she wasn't very well off, her folks being about the 
poorest in the village. But she talked beautiful about 
friendship, and promised to stand by me till death, 
apd give up everything for me, even her life, if it was 





necessary. I thought this time I’d found just what I'd 
been looking for so long. But after a spell I began 
to see faults in Maria. Spite of all her talk about 
giving up, I could see she managed to get her own 
way,—or tried to, atanyrate. She expected my help 
in her lessons and writing compositions ; she hinted 
at wanting my prettiest hair ribbons and bows. She 
got me to introduce my boy friends to her, and then 
sort of took them away from me, she being so much 
nicer to look at. Fact is, she didn’t seem to do any- 
thing for me in friendship’s name except to talk and 
promise. 

"Twas just at that time when I was seeing all this, 
and was disappointed and discouraged for about the 
twentieth time in my life, that something happened. 
*Twasn't anything out of the common; at least, it 
didn’t appear to be at first. I was turning over the 
leaves of my Bible, looking for a good verse to say at 
weekly prayer-meeting, when my eye fell on the word 
‘¢friend,’’ and I stopped to read what it said. It was 
that beautiful verse, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.’’ 
Well, in my narrow, selfish way of looking at the 
subject, —poor, silly girl that I was !—I says to my- 
self : ‘‘Oh, how true that is! But where shall I ever 
find such a friend,—one that would really and truly 
lay down her life for me ?’’ 

All of a sudden—for the very first time in my life, 
if you'll believe it—came into my mind the question, 
‘What about your doing that for a friend?’’ I felt 
kind of ashamed, even though I was all alone by my- 
self, but I tried to get around it by saying, ‘‘ We're 
not talking about that side of it ; that’s another ques- 
tion.’’ But I knew all the time it wasn’t another 
question, but the same, only more important. I tried 
to get it out of my head, so I thought I'd look up some 
other verses about friends and friendship, thinking 
they might give different views. They had a little 
leather-covered book, Brown's Concordance, and I 
began to look it over. I found a good many verses 
about friends, such as, ‘‘A friend loveth at all times,’’ 
—not only when things go right, you see,—and 
‘*Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not,’’—not even if they're not quite perfect, and 
seem a mite selfish, And then, turning over the 
pages, I kept coming upon passages about our deal- 
ings with our ‘‘ brothers,’’ which must be about the 
same as friends, —the forgiving them, and bearing with 
them, and giving up for them, and doing for them, 
and ‘‘by love serving one another,’’ bearing each 
other’s burdens, being long suffering. And I struck 
by chance (mebbe it wasn’t chance) on those verses 
about charity,—its never failing, its suffering long, its 
bearing all things, believing all things, hoping all 
things, enduring all things. Dear me, by that time 
I almost crawled under the table, I was so ashamed 
of what I had called my friendships ! 

But all that was nothing when I came, sudden-like, 
upon this verse, ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, 
but friends.’’ It was the Lord our Master who said 
that, you know. And he said it to them that were 
weak and foolish, and full of mistakes, if nothing 
worse. He said it to Peter, who was going to “deny 
him in the very first trouble that came ; to Thomas, 
so full of doubtings and unbelief; to all of them that, 
when trials came, ‘‘ forsook him and fled.’’ He 
called them friends, with all their sins and selfish 
ways, and was going to lay down his life for them, — 
and he did it. I knew all this before, but somehow 
I hadn't thought of it in, this.connection, when.,biwas, 
trying to find out what. friendship. was, and why 1 
hadn't ever got the right kind of friend. 


That was one of the great waking-ups of my life, 
and I've had a good many. I don’t mean to say I'm 
the right kind of friend now. I can see such self- 
seeking, mean, uncharitable things in my friendships 
always still, but I know now what they'd ought to be. 
Maria Anderson is about my most intimate friend 
still. We kept on, you see, after that time. I don't 
know as she's changed so dreadful much, but I look 
at things different. There's always two sides to a 
friendship, and she's got the side that lets me do for 
her, help her, make allowances for her. That seems 
to me the hardest side. I could scursely stand it to 
have that side, uniess it was laid upon me so’s I 
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could see I'd ought to take it. And I've got the side 
of helping, giving up, sacrificing,—in a very small 
way"that hardly deserves the name,—seeing the hap- 
piness I can give her, and that she’s willing to take. 
Mine's the easiest side, you see, but I didn't seek it 
out ; it seemed to come that way naturally. And she 
does fit into her part real well, and | love her for it. 
It almost seems sometimes that she goes out of her 
way to give me chances to do for and help her. 
There's times when I am wishing for some new way 
to show my friendship foy her, and all of 2 sudden 
she'll let me know there's some one little thing she 
wants, and has set her mind on, and that I could get 
for her. And I do it gladly enough, I tell you, and 
she takes it so surprised and so thankful, and there 
comes a little more love for her in my heart, and a 
beautiful new thing into our friendship. 

Sometimes — not very often, not quite frequent 
enough to suit me—the thing I see she wants takes a 
real sacrificing and giving up on my part, and that's 
splendid, and makes my heart too full to hold. It 
was that way about the little home of her own she’s 
got now, down the street there. She let me see that 
she just longed to own that place, and I managed to 
surprise her with it one birthday. I found | couldn't 
quite do that without parting with my wood lot that 
I'd sort of held on to because pa left it to me. And 
the letting that wood-lot go so’t I could buy the little 
home for Maria was 'most the best thing that ever 
came into our friendship, for it hurt a little, and I 
was dreadful glad. 

And there's lots of little bits of things she lets me 
do. She never liked preserving and pickling, or 
making jell. She always let me do them for her, 
and generally her cake and pies too. And her posy 
garden is prettier than mine now since | took to taking 
care of it for her. I don’t waste my time now potter- 
ing over my own plants in the selfish way I used to, 
and I'm so proud and pleased when folks talk about 
what a faculty for gardening Miss Anderson's got, and 
kind of hint that she beats me. And so as to the 
work she takes home from the sewing society. She 
has a queer trouble in her back that makes her nervy 
and sort of weak if she sews, while 1 really like to 
have a needle in my fingers ; so it works just right, — 
her part and mine. And, of course, there’s no need 
of talking about our little ways outside, so I get a 
little pride again in knowing folks think my best 
friend is a good seamstress. 

Oh ! I get my full share out of this friendship, you 
better believe. I'm too selfish not to have that. It's 
better to be a friend than have a friend, I hold, but 
they come to the same thing, after all. Don't call 
yourself a friend, and be thinking the everlasting time 
what the other side of the friendship can do for you. 
But be a friend for the sake of what you can do for 
the other, what you can give or give up, what sorrow 
you can bear for him, what sacrifice you can make, 
what good to his body, or, more than all, to his soul. 

How I do run on! And I ought to be home this 
instant minute, steeping some wild valerian. Maria 
Anderson feels as if she was going to have a gone 
spell, and she always thinks my steeping is a lot bet- 
ter than any she can do, she's so partial to me,—for 
I'm her most intimate friend, you know. 

New York City. 
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The Gentle Art of Letting Alone 


By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


WAS once a guest in a family of girls and boys 
whose affection for each other was a marked char- 
acteristic, and who were considerate and unselfish, 

Yet there was an atmosphere of contention in the 
household that marred the peace and happiness of 
these well-meaning people. 

At last I ventured on a suggestion (being so much 
older, and a relation) to the eldest daughter, a lovely 
and Jeving girl of eighteen. 

*« Don’t you think, my dear,"’ I said, ‘‘ that it would 
be better to let Fred go his own way sometimes, with- 
out any controversy, even if you are sure it is a mis- 
taken way, and will bring him trouble ?’’ 

The dear young thing looked at me in wide-eyed 
surprise. Let Fred take a mistaken course without 
trying to hold him back! Evidently the suggestion 
seemed rank disloyalty. 

‘*I do think,’’ I went on, with some hesitation, 
‘‘that, next to obeying God and your parents, the 
very most important thing in your home life is that it 
should be saturated through and through with the 
sunshine of love and kindness and perfect sympathy.” 
‘* Yes ?’’ said Fred's sister, doubtfully. 

‘«It really does not matter lastingly,’’ I kept on, 
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««whether Fred brings his dog in the house or not, 
whether he cleans his gun on the back porch or in 
the wood-shed, whether he wears his patent leathers 
out in the wet or puts on overshoes."’ I stopped, 
and looked anxiously at the flushing cheeks of my 
young listener ; but I was ‘in for it.”’ ; 

«« It does matter, infinitely much,’’ I then continued, 
«« whether or not the boy finds home the jolliest place 
in the world, whether or not he turns to his sister as 
his best chum and confidant, sure of her sympathy, 
not fearing any small, stinging criticisms."’ 

There was no response to my suggestion. : 

«« My dear Ellen,’’ I said, «I am sure that, nine times 
out of ten, when we feel impelled—almost compelled 
—to say ‘don’t,’ we ought to restrain the inclination ; 
and even that tenth time we should think twice before 
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criticising one who is pretty sure to know his own 
business better than we do, and quite sure to think he 
does. Will you not try my plan of letting your broth- 
ers and sisters make their own mistakes, and get their 
own experience, while you make yourself the joy of 
their lives ?’’ 

I must not be boastful, but I had the happiness of 
seeing my suggestion take root, and bring forth peace- 
able fruits of happiness and sweet content in that 
household. 

And just the other day a friend said to me, com- 
plainingly, ‘‘ You don’t love Jack near as much as I 
do, yet you have twice as much influence over him.”’ 

‘*Ah !"’ I said to myself, ‘‘ it is because I practice 
the gentle art of letting alone.’’ 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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d Athletics 


By Robert E. Speer 





OOKING back over history, it is un- 
deniable that struggle and warfare 
have been allowed and overruled— 
not to speak in other terms—in the 
providential education of man to pro- 
vide certain absolutely necessary dis- 
cipline. ‘‘ War both needs and gener- 
ates certain virtues,’’ says Mr. Bagehot, ‘,not the 
highest, but what may be called the preliminary vir- 
tues, as valor, veracity, the spirit of obedience, the 
habit of discipline. . . . Conquest is the missionary of 
valor, and the hard impact of military virtues beats 
meanness out of the world. ... No one should be 
surprised at the prominence given to war. We are 
dealing with early ages ; nation-making is the occupa- 
tion of man in these ages, and it is war that makes 
nations."’ We rightly lament war, and fear its terrible 
evils, but it is undeniable that God has allowed it to 
fill a large place in the education of the race. 

Now what war has done in the development of the 
nations, athletics are meant to do in the development 
of the boy whose life is a summary of all human his- 
tory. They are intended to beat meanness out of 
him, to create a spirit of rigid discipline in his life, to 
knit his body into tight compactness and fit it for 
stern and testing use ; to develop in him a hard man- 
liness, to root weak and shirking impulses out of him, 
and to drill all brave and danger-welcoming impulses 
into habits of hard work, and the will to accept any 
task, however nauseous, and do it with a whole soul. 
Unorganized athletics may not do all of these things 
for a boy, but the developed, rightly directed athletics 
of school and college life, with their training, coach- 
ing, and team-play, tend to do these very things for 
the individual as truly as national struggle has done 
them for nations. ’ 

For many boys this is the best discipline they ever 
get in their education. They do not know what dis- 
cipline is at home. Parents give little attention to 
them, and scarcely know them. They grow up with 
wills untrained and lives unaware of the power of quick 
obedience. Doubtless home discipline can be car- 
ried too far, but the powerful nations have been those 
where it has been strongest. ‘‘In a Roman family,’’ 
to quote Mr. Bagehot again, ‘‘the boys, from the 
time of their birth, were held to a domestic despot- 
ism, which well prepared them for a subjection in 
after life to a military discipline, a military drill, and 
a military despotism. They were ready to obey their 
generals because they were compelled to obey their 
fathers ; they conquered the world in manhood be- 
cause as children they were bred in homes where the 
tradition of passionate valor was steadied by the habit 
of implacable order.'' Thousands of modern boys 
have never known anything approximating such dis- 
cipline. They are wilful and often overbearing, while 
they are utterly incapable of ruling or guiding others, 
having never learned themselves to obey. Properly 
controlled athletics teach them to obey. 

Parents are unwise who fear athletics for their 
boys, provided their sports are watched and wisely 
regulated. In choosing schools for their sons, they 
act foolishly in preferring schools where athletics are 
discouraged, or allowed to take care of themselves. 
Most schools do best for character which do not neg- 
lect this most effective way of developing it. 

It may be admitted at once that there are dangers, 
great in proportion to the power of athletics as an 
educational force. The war metaphors, and the idea 
of competition and conflict, can be carried too far. 
The conception of life as made up of quick, decisive 














struggles, as settled by isolated battles and sudden 
conquests, is not true. ‘‘ The military habit,’’ says 
Mr. Bagehot, ‘‘makes man think far too much of 
definite action, and far too little of brooding medita- 
tion. Life is not a set campaign, but an irregular 
work, and the maim forces in it are not overt resolu- 
tions, but latent and half-involuntary promptings. 
The mistake of military ethics is to exaggerate the 
conception of discipline, and so to present the moral 
force of the will in a barer form than it ever ought 
to take. Military morals can direct the ax to cut 
down the tree, but it knows nothing of the great force 
by which the forest grows.’’ 

The ideal of victory, also, is liable to become, just 
as it does in war, an end irrespective of the merits of 
the struggle. Boys play not for excellence, but for 
supremacy. The aim of the contest is to win, whether 
you deserve to or not, and to be disappointed or elated, 
not with the manner of play, but with its issue. A great 
deal of our athletic life is spoiled in this way. Parents 
should choose schools where athletic excellence, and 
not the defeat of an adversary, is the first thing. 
Wrong standards here will exercise a vitiating influ- 
ence over the whole life. 

And there are many grave evils closely associated 
with athletics. One is gambling. Another is profes- 
sionalism, or the interest of boys in professional 
athletics, from baseball to prize-fighting. Another is 
the excessive development of the matter of prizes, — 
cups and medals, etc. The Greeks did better in 
making the sign of victory an olive wreath, having no 
intrinsic value at all. Inter-collegiate contests and 
games between schools also break into regular work 
and the quiet orderliness of life. They have their 
useful and pleasant features, but they too often furnish 
favorable atmosphere for temptation, foster common 
and unworthy companionships, and give to athletics a 
place in thought and conversation to which they are 
not entitled. It is best to select for a boy a school 
whose masters are not afaid to deal with such matters 
with a firm hand. 

On the other hand, abuses and evils should not lead 
parents whose own childhood was before the develop- 
ment of modern athletics to forbid or discourage them. 
They are good for the body. The accidents are few. 
Boys are all the better for the roughness of the sport, 
provided it is fair and manly. Many a weak boy has 
been made into a tough-fibred, iron-nerved man by 
the overhauling he has got in football and other such 
games; The body has its rights in this matter. 
Even devoted James Brainerd Taylor put it first. 
And athletics are good for more than the body. They 
teach self-government, obedience, quickness of action, 
fearlessness, silence. They demand, as President 
Walker said, ‘‘ steadiness of nerve, quickness of ap- 
prehension, coolness, resourcefulness, self-knowledge, 
self-reliance, subordination of the individual forces to 
combination, —qualities useful, and in some profes- 
sions indispensable.’ And they supply a frequent 
occasion for enthusiasm, which makes life more 
hearty, and reacts wholesomely on all its tastes and 
judgments. 

Athletics have no right to the first place. Some- 
times they get into the first place. Whenever they 
are there in any school, that is a good time not to 
send a boy to that school And when athletic suc- 
cess becomes more honored and esteemed than the 
success of high character or general ability, the line 
of excess has been crossed. 

Fathers should share the athletic life of their 
sons. They should live in the open air with them as 
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much as they can. Camping out, or any simple life 
on the face of nature, is one of the best moral tonics 
and correctives. The artificial invented games will 
be more likely to help, and less likely to harm, the 
spirit of a boy who ‘in the love of nature holds com- 
munion with her various forms,’’ who knows the trees 
and birds and animals of the woods. Surely the 
abundant life of Christ includes all the hearty, whole- 
some life of his world ; and fathers and sons are meant 
to share it, and be, in work and play, just boys to- 
gether. If a father wants to be his boy's hero and 
friend, he must open his life to his boy, and be will- 
ing to enter the opened life of the boy. ! asked 
eighteen boys once who their living heroes were. Not 
one mentioned his father. Some named athletes of 
their acquaintance ; one, his brother, a football player 
at Yale. I think some would have named their fath- 
ers if the fathers had been a part of their heroic— 
that is, their athletic—life. 
New York Ciry. 
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Frisky 
By Helen M. Richardson 


H E WAS only an ordinary striped squirrel, shy as 
the rest of his woodland companions, until 
Ralph took the notion to tame him. 

With a quick dart he would seize the nut placed 
upon the ground to entice him, and, naving carried it 
to a safe hiding-place, return for another. 

One day the nut was not in its accustomed place, 
but Frisky’s bright eyes made a discovery. Halfway 
up the leg of the strange-looking creature near him 
was something resembling the nut he was in search of, 
and he darted up, tucked it away, and was off like the 
wind. The next time he got two. 

After several of these journeys, the strange object 
from which Frisky seized the waiting nuts moved a 
bit, and Frisky vanished, and was not seen again that 
day. Ralph was not discouraged, however. He did 
not expect to tame a squirrel in one day or a week. 

In less than a month Frisky had become so well 
acquainted with his two-legged friend that he would 
wait patiently while Ralph cracked the nut, and hid 
it inside his collar or up his sleeve. 

After Frisky had found the nut, he usually perched 
upon Ralph's shoulder, and once upon his head, 
where Cousin Ned discovered him one day enjoying, 
with evident relish and in happy security, his noon 
repast. 

Ralph then made the joyful discovery that his little 
woodland friend really knew him and trusted him. 

His cousin Ned, although well supplied with nuts, 
could not coax Frisky to dive into strange pockets or 
perch upon strange shoulders. 

; After school commenced in the autumn, Ralph used 
to get up half an hour earlier that he might have time 
to visit his pretty pet, who was almost always waiting, 
sometimes upon the stone wall with his bushy tail 
spread over his back, and sometimes upon the ground, 
whence a loud chattering call would always disclose 
his whereabouts. 

‘Oh, dear !'’ thought Ralph as he hurried along 
one morning, ‘‘there’s Frisky, and I haven't a nut."’ 

Frisky evidently had been waiting some time. 

‘*Chut, chut, chut !"" he was scolding, as he ran to 
and fro. 

Poor Ralph was at his wit's end, as the squirrel 
darted into an empty pocket, whence he emerged 
scolding louder than ever. 

Now what do you suppose Ralph did? He saw an 
apple on the ground—a little, hard, red apple. He 
picked it up and dropped it slyly into his other pocket. 
When Frisky found it he seemed to think it a new 
kind of nut. 

So excited was he with his treasure that he settled 
himself in Ralph's trembling little hand and pro- 
ceeded to crack his queer nut. It was a long way to 
the little black seeds, but Frisky found them at last. 
What he did not lose he ate ; and those he ate seemed 
to satisfy him as well as if their shells had been harder. 

As cold weather approached Frisky’ s visits grew less 
frequent, and he finally went into his winter quarters 
in the tree trunk. 

Ralph intends to be on hand again in the spring, 
however, with an extra supply of patience—and nuts. - 

WaLTHaAM, Mass. 
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Lesson 3. October 19. The Fall of Jericho 


Josh. 6 : 8-20. (Read Josh. 5 : 13 to 11 : 23.) Memory verse: 20. 





COMMON VERSION 


12 4 And Jésh’u-a rose early in the morn- 
ing, and the priests took up the ark of the 
LorD, 

13 And seven priests bearing seven trump- 
ets of rams’ horns before the ark of the LORD 
went on continually, and blew with the trump- 
ets: and the armed men went before them ; 
but the rearward came after the ark of the 
LORD, the priests going on, and blowing with 
the trumpets. 

14 And the second day they compassed the 
city once, and returned into the camp. So 
they did six days. 

15 And it came to pass on the seventh day, 
that they rose early about the dawning of the 
day, and compassed the city after the same 
manner seven times: only on that day they 
compassed the city seven times. 

16 And it came to pass at the seventh time, 
when tne priests blew with the trumpets, 
Jésh’u-a said unto the people, Shout ; for the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


12 And Joshua rose early in the morning, 
and the priests took up the ark of Jehovah. 
13 And the seven priests bearing the seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns before the ark of Je- 
hovah went on continually, and blew the 
trumpets: and the armed men went before 
them ; and the rearward came after the ark of 
Jehovah, she priests blowing the trumpets as 
they went. 14 And the second day they com- 
passed the city once, and returned into the 
camp : so they did six days. 

15 And it came to pass on the seventh day, 
that they rose early at the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the same manner 
seven times : only on that day they compassed 
the city seven times. 16 And it came to pass 
at the seventh time, when the priests blew the 


Golden Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.—Heb. 11 : 30 


COMMON VERSION 


it, and all that ave therein, to the LORD: only 
Ra’hab the harlot shall live, she and all that 
are with her in the house, because she hid the 
messengers that we sent. 

18 And ye, in any wise keep yourselves from 
the accursed thing, lest ye make yourselves ac- 
cursed, when ye take of the accursed thing, 
and make the camp of Is’ra-el a curse, and 
trouble it. 

tg But all the silver, and gold, and vessels 
of brass and iron, ave consecrated unto the 
LORD: they shall come into the treasury of 
the LorD. 

20 So the people shouted when ¢he priests 
blew with the trumpets: and it came to pass, 
when the people heard the sound of- the 
trumpet, and the people shouted with a great 
shout, that the wall fell down flat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man 
Straight before him, and they took the city. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


the city shall be devoted, even it and all that 
is therein, to Jehovah : only Rahab the harlot 
shall live, she and all that are with her in the 
house, because she hid the messengers that we 
sent. 18 But as for you, only keep yourselves 
from the devoted thing, lest when ye have de- 
voted it, ye take of the devoted thing; so 
would ye make the camp of Israel ! accursed, 
and trouble it. 19 But all the silver, and gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron, are holy unto 
Jehovah : they shall come into the treasury of 
Jehovah. 20 So the people shouted, and the 
priests blew the trumpets: and it came to 
pass, when the people heard the sound of the 
trumpet, that the people shouted with a great 
shout, and the wall fell down ? flat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man straight 
before him, and they took the city. 




























































‘LorD hath given you the city. 
17 4 And the city shall be accursed, even 


(The Lesson Calendar is on the first page; the Lesson Out- 
line and Daily Home Readings are on page 520.) 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


LACE.—The broad part of the valley of the 
lower Jordan, west of the river. 
TimE.—Apparently the latter part of the 
month that began in March, the first year of Joshua. 
See Lesson Surroundings for October 5. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Hebrews I1 : 30, 31; James 
2: 25, and other passages that mention Jericho or 
Rahab; 

INTERVENING Events.—When Israel crossed the 
Jordan, Joshua set up a monument of twelve stones 
in the river bed (Josh. 4 : 9), also one at Gilgal (4: 20- 
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24). The enemy was panic-stricken, and made no 
resistance (5 : 1). Circumcision was administered to 
such as had not already received the rite (5 : 2-9). 
They kept the passover (5: 10). The manna ceased 
(vs. 11, 12). The captain of Jehovah’s host met 
Joshua (vs. 13-15). Clearly the days were days of 
religious exaltation. Meantime, they surrounded 
Jericho in siege (6 : 1 seq.). 
b 4 
Verses 8-11.—And it was according as Joshua 
said unto the people : Substitute this for the render- 
ing in the versions. The things about to be men- 
tioned were done pursuant to orders given by Joshua. 
Then follows the account of the first day’s pro- 
» Session. 
Verses 12-14.—The march of the second and the 
remaining duys.—Rose early in the morning: A 





trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, Shout ; 
for Jehovah hath given you the city. 


17 And 
© b ~% ~ 


necessity in hot climates, but everywhere a mark of 
alertness and enterprise.— Zhe seven priests: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘ And seven, the priests, were carrying seven, 
the trumpets of rams’ horns, before the ark of Jeho- 
vah; they were going, going, and were striking up 
with the trumpets.” The narrative style here is very 
quaint.—7rumpets of rams’ horns: Literally,‘ jubi- 
lee trumpets” (comp. Lev. 25:9, 10). The traditional 
translation probably represents some person's idea as 
to the shape or the material of the trumpets in ques- 
tion. — Blew with the trumpets: The American 
Revision omits ‘‘ with.”’"—Zhe armed men: First, 
the main body of the soldiers; second, the trumpeting 
priests; third, the ark; fourth, the rear guard. The 
ark and the priests run no risks for lack of escort.— 
Blowing ...as they went: This is a feature of the 
ceremonial.—Returned into the camp: For safety. 
They were liable at any time to attack from the 
allies of Jericho. Note that during the whole six 
days the Israelitish troops kept Jericho beleaguered 
(v. 1). 

Verses 15-19.—Joshua’s orders for the seventh day. 
—At the dawning : ‘‘ About the dawning,” in the 
Old Version. The readings in the Hebrew are vari- 
ant, and either may be correct. Perhaps they started 
earlier than on the preceding days.—/oshua said, 
..+ Shout: The war-cry was the natural response of 
the soldiers to the trumpet, but till now it had been 
strictly forbidden (v. 10).—Shal/ be devoted: Better 


than ‘‘ accursed” in the Old Version. The word is 
hérem, and it is an abstract noun. It is cognate to 
the familiar Oriental word ‘‘ harem.” The best way 


to understand it is to study the use of it (Josh. 6: 


<0 


1 Heb. devoted. 2 Heb. in its place. 
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17, 18, 21, and 7: 1, I1, 12, 13, 15; Lev. 27 : 21, 28, 29; 
Num. 18 : 14; Deut. 20: 17, and concordance), In the 
present instance, Jericho and its inhabitants are to 
be devoted to Jehovah in the sense of being utterly 
destroyed, as a religious act.—Rahad: She and her 
family are excepted, and with an exceedingly liberal 
interpretation in their favor (v. 23).—Keep your- 
selves: Except in using the word “ accursed,” the 
King James translation of this verse is much better 
than the Revised Versions. Transferring the word, 
it may take this form: ‘‘ Keep ye from that which is 
herem, lest ye heremize, and take of that which is 
herem, and make the camp of Israel to be herem.” 
Everything in Jericho is devoted to Jehovah, and. for 
that reason must either be utterly destroyed or must 
go into his treasury (v. 19). If an Israelite takes 
anything for himself, he will bring the penalties of 
herem upon himself and upon Israel. his is illus- 
trated in the case of Achan in the next chapter. 

Verse 20,—The orders obeyed, and the city taken. 
—Fell down flat: This is a fine English phrase, but 
the text affirms no more than that so much of the 
wall as was in front of the storming party fell down 
just where it was. Doubtless the assaulters still had 
some climbing to do.—Every man straight before 
him : It is not said that they formed a ring around 
the entire city. oper! Rahab’s part of the wall 
(2: 15; 6: 22, 23) did not fall. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

% 

Strongholds of sin fall before those who have a 

strong hold on the Saviour. 


—- 


A Strange Siege 


By Alexander 


N INVADING army never behaved more 
A strangely than did Joshua’s host after crossing 

TF ge: They encamped for an indefinite 
period, making no attempt to advance, and devoted 
themselves to religious observances, keeping the 
passover, and circumcising the whole army, with the 
effect of temporary disablement. Jews and Canaan- 
ites must have thought the leader's action strange 
generalship, but underneath it lay the burning con- 
viction that God’s soldier's must first of call besright 
with him, if they are to Win victories. «Perhaps his 
soldiers to-day would win more if they prepared 
themselves for the fight by feeding on Christ their 
passover, and circumcising their own hearts. 

It would be easy for such a numerous army to 
establish a strict blockade of a city so small as Jeri- 
cho, and there seems to have been no attempt by the 
inhabitants to molest the besiegers as they drew 
their encircling lines round the walls. But besiegers 
and besieged must have been equally astonished at 
the next step. There was no assault, no arrows were 
shot, no engines of war constructed, and, on the other 
side, there were apparently no sallies from Jericho. 
It ‘‘ was straitly shut up, none went out, and none 
came in.” Was the intention of the invaders, then, 
to starve Jericho into surrender? Many discussions 
over the watch-fires in the camp, and in the houses 


McLaren, D.D. 


of the city, must have wonderingly canvassed the 
intentions of the leader, who kept his own counsel, 
and bewildered both Hebrews and Canaanites still 
more by the strange tactics pursued for six days. A 
very little imagination is needed in order to realize 
the strangeness of these, the solemn processign in 
grim silence round the city, with the ark preceded 
and followed by the armed men, the seven priests in 
front blowing their trumpets, and the whole host 
tramp, tramp, tramping round in grim silence, and 
then, ‘for the réét ‘of the day, complete inactivity. 
No doubt, the people of Jericho jeered aloud from the 
walls, and thought they had little to fear from such 
assailants, and, no doubt, many of the Israelites 
thought the march aimless waste of time. But -the 
very repetition would tend to make it more impress- 
ive, and probably tense expectation would rise in 
both camp and city as the days went on. 

What did that march, silent but for the blare of 
trumpets, mean? The shrill notes were the procla- 
mation of the presence of Jehovah, the ark spoke of 
his covenant which made his soldiers invincible, the 
silence of the host was eloquent of the truth that in 
this warfare God was all, and man nothing but as 
his instrument. Many an Israelite would understand 
this, and the besieged would see in the white-robed 
priests and the ark, and hear in the crash of the long- 
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drawn trumpets’ voice, the proclamation that the God 
of the invaders was fighting for them, and their 
hearts would ‘‘melt” still more with dread of this 
Jehovah. So a growing impression would be made 
on both besiegers and besieged, which prepared for 
the final act. The march was also a trial of the 
Israelites’ obedience, for, as at the crossing, there is 
no sign of any hint being given them of what was to 
follow, but they were simply told on each morning 
what to do that day. We too have to be content with 
the ‘‘order for the day,” and to obey it, doing the 
duty that lies nearest us, and quietly sure that to- 
morrow will bring fresh orders from ‘‘ the captain of 
the Lord’s host.” We, too, have often to toil at con- 
tinuous work which seems to have no result, and are 
sometimes ready to mutiny, and to say, ‘‘ Why 
should I keep on going round and round the walls, 
which scorn our vain circumambulations?” But not 
one step of all the many weary steps has been wasted, 
as the seventh day will show. 


In seven days there must be one sabbath, and it 
probably fell on the last of these seven. The early 
turning out and the seven circuits of the city would 
kindle expectation that the decisive moment had 
come at last, and one can almost hear the fierce roar 
of defiance and victory which went up from the long 
silent host. The wall collapsed, falling not ‘“ flat,” 
but ‘‘in its place” which seems to mean a sinking 
perpendicularly, as if the lower courses had been 
vithdrawa, and the rest did not topple over, but 
went down straight, thereby indicating the com- 
pleteness of the ruin, and suggesting its extraor- 
dinary character. The fierce assailants clambered 
over the heaps of ruins, and, each man in the circle 
marching ‘‘ straight before him,” of course all met in 
the center of the city,—a dreadful convergence of 
the messengers of death. Remembering the‘twisted 
lanes that do duty for streets in Eastern towns, it 
almost seems as if the narrator intends to indicate 
that the houses, as well as the walls, fell. 

It is fitting that miracles should inaugurate the new 
enterprise of conquest, just as they were abundant 
after Pentecost, when the handful of disciples faced 
the new enterprise of conquering the world for 
Jesus. They are as natural at the beginning of an 
epoch in the progress of the kingdom of God as are 
the many-colored clouds that attend the sunrise; and 
they cease, when the epoch is established, as natu- 
rally as the glories of dawn fade into the light of 
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common day. The miracle at Jericho taught Israel 
that God was fighting for them, and sent them on 
their perilous way with courage born of trust. It 
taught Canaan that they had to fight, not only with 
the hardy children of the desert, but with the God 
whom they worshiped. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
suggests another thought, for it claims the falling 
walls as another instance of the power of faith. No 
doubt, there were many in that marching host who 
exercised a real, though rudimentary and imperfect, 
trust in Jehovah as their leader and helper, and were 
sure of victory because he was with them. If all the 
host had been unbelieving, Jericho would not have 
fallen. Now, as then, faith draws the lightning from 
the cloud, and brings God's —_ in every conflict. 
Now, as then, we have often to labor through long 
weary days, and seem to effect nothing. Jericho, 
Babylon, the city of the godless world, stands — 
ently firm, and laughs at our efforts, but the six _ 
of patient tramping round it are not in vain, and the 
seventh will come. Asin our missionary enterprises, 
so in much other Christian work, there is a long 
period of tedious pioneering and sowing the seed, 
and then a sudden collapse of some strong system, 
which had been silently undermined while it looked 
firm as the everlasting hills, and comes down at last 
with a crash, 
a 
Space fails us to deal with the unsparing destruc- 
tion that followed. We can only note that the in- 
habitants were regarded as ‘‘devoted’ to Jehovah, 
and that their death was regarded as the compulsory 
dedication to him of those who did not voluntarily 
consecrate themselves; that the destruction of their 
property was similarly the devotion to him of what 
ad not been so devoted by its owners; that the sins 
of the Canaanites, their hideous moral and social 
corruption, called for their being wiped off the face 
of the earth; that what was just retribution on them 
was also necessary to guard Israel from infection; 
and that, in re the whole question, we have 
to remember that God has revealed the supreme 
morality of Christianity and the sovereignty of love 
by slow degrees as the world was able to receive it, 
and that Joshua and his men could not have taken 
in the teaching which every child can now understand. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
. 
He has power in speech who has patience in silence. 
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ate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


God’s Hidden Reasons 


‘HE seven priests bearing the seven trumpets OF 
7 rams’ horns before Jehovah passed on, and 
blew the trumpets (v. 8). There is a story told 
of a Jewish rabbi who once entered a town and met 
a little girl carrying a basket which was closely 
covered. ‘* Tell me, my good child,” said the 
tabbi, ‘‘ what you have in that basket.”” The child 
modestly replied, ‘If my mother had wished that 
any one should know the contents of this basket, 
she would not have covered it.” No doubt there 
were many people who wondered why God chose to 
overthrow Jericho with rams’ horns. But God kept 
his reasons covered. Very many things come to pass 
in our own lives similar to that. It is for us to go 
forward as Joshua did, using the weapons that God 
has put into our hands, strange and inadequate 
though they appear. 


Silent Marches 


Ye shall not shout, nor let your voice be heard 
tv. 10). One day an English clergyman visited a fine 
ship about to sail on its voyage of arctic discovery 
mto the land of snow and darkness. He found the 
brave captain full of confidence; and raising his eyes 
m the cabin he saw there, as almost its onl, orna- 
ment, an illuminated text, reading: ‘‘ Hav=; faith 
in God.” ‘‘Ah, there,” said the captain, peint- 
ing to the text,—‘‘there is the true pole!” How 
splendid it was to see those gallant men carryin 
with them into the cold arctic midnight that fait 
and hope,—a faith which would lighten their dark- 
zess more than the stars that glitter over the floes of 
ice, a hope which would make the heavens glow with 
2 more vivid splendor than the aurora which flushes 
the fields of snow. It was that faith in God that 
—— and his army carried with the1r1 in their 

earts as they made their silent marches around the 
walls of the city of Jericho. Men shout when they 
see, but when they walk by faith they go silently. 
Many of our marches must be silent marches in this 
world. But they can be none the less sure; and the 
time will come when our silence will burst forth into 
the glad cheers of victory. 





Obedience to God 


So they did six days (v. 14). Some children were 
once playing in a garden, and, being tired of the 
usual games, decided to ‘‘ play at church.” So the 
summer house was arranged, and Jennie, who was 
to be the preacher, went behind the bush to prepare 
her sermon. All being ready, some hymns were 
sung, and then this text was given out, and Jennie 
explained what it meant: ‘‘If you love me, do as I 
tell you.” ‘‘Itis not easy,” she said, ‘‘to do as you 
are told when you don’t love the one who tells you. 
When the servant says, ‘Come here,’ or ‘ Do this,’ I 
don’t like obeying because I do not love her. But 
how different it is when mother says, ‘ Jennie, dear, 
I want you.’ Once mother told me to stop in the 
nursery and mind the baby while she went to see 
some visitors; but she was gone so long that I ran 
down just to speak to the little girl in the next-door 
garden, and, when I came back, mother looked at me 
so sadly. At bedtime I threw my arms around her, 
and said, ‘Good night, mother dear; I do love you.’ 
And she said, ‘It is very difficult to believe that you 
love me when you do not mind what I tell you. I 
don’t care a bit for that kind of love.’ And oh, I did 
cry! So that is just what Jesus means when he says, 
‘If you love me, do as I tell you,’ and he tells us to 
‘come to him,’ to ‘love one another,’ to ‘ watch and 
pray,’ and lots of other things; and he knows if we 
are trying to mind and show that we love him. 
Amen.’ Now I call that a good sermon. Joshua 
and his army were successful in the siege of fosiche 
because they patiently and faithfully obeyed God. 
They might have been as brave as ever heroes were, 
and all have died under the walls of Jericho, if they 
— been disobedient. Obedience is what God wants 

Tom us. 


The Scarlet Cord 

Rahab the harict shall live (v. 17). The late Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, the English artist, was a man of 
glorious Christian faith. He lived to be very old, and 
awhile before his death his physician said to him one 
day, ‘‘ Every one is asking how you are, Mr. Cooper.”’ 
He replied, ‘‘ It is very kind, but I am less anxious 
they should hear about my health than that they 
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should hear that God has rescued me by the blood of 
his beloved Son for an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, that fadeth not away, ‘ reserved in heaven’ 
for me. I want every one to know that I am going 
to enjoy that inheritance with Christ.” As Rahab 
was saved because she kept the scarlet cord in the 
window by which she had let the spies down over the 
wall, so our hope of salvation rests in the fact that 
the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ was shed for us, 
and that that blood is applied to our hearts by faith. 
If we shall tie that scarlet cord about us by repent- 
ance and faith, we shall be safe in the midst of all 
life’s dangers, both here and hereafter. 7 


Keep Your Wings Clear 

Keep yourselves from the devoted thing (vy. 18). 
Last winter a gentleman, while taking a spin with an 
ice-boat on a northern lake, had his attention at- 
tracted by something black which fluttered about on 
the ice. As he drew near, he found the object to be 
a large loon. In some unaccountable way, one of its 
wings had become frozen into the ice. Held fast in 
the grip of winter, the bird was unable, in spite of its 
convulsive struggles, to break away. There was 

lenty of life left in the bird, but it was completely 

andicapped, and would have perished if it had not 
been rescued. How often we see the wings of the 
faith and hope of Christian men and women caught 
in the ice of worldliness, and held thus in the grip of 
winter! They have no power to soar aloft in the 
sunshine of the upper world. If you would live the 
soaring life, you must keep clear of worldliness. 
‘* Render unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 


All Must Work Together 

So the people shouted, and the priests blew the 
a fv. 20). The steamship Gloucester came 
into Norfolk, Virginia, some months ago, after a most 
exciting sixty-mile run, with part of her cargo ablaze. 
The fire was discovered about one o'clock in the 
morning, and on investigation it was found that, in 
the hold under the forward hatchway, the flames 
were raging among bales of excelsior and leather. 
Every man was set to work, and all the steamer’s 
force worked like heroes for their lives and the safety 
of the ship and its passengers. At last they ran into 
port, having worked not only so faithfully but so 
silently that not a passenger on board knew of the 
danger, though, when they reached the dock, the 
Norfolk fire department had to be immediately called 
to help save the ship. It is often so in the church, or 
in the family, or in a business firm, that everything 
depends on co-operation. If a family all pull together, 
domestic matters will come out right; if a business 
firm stand shoulder to shoulder, great difficulties can 
be overcome. And so in the Sunday-school and in 
the church, if all work together faithfully, the time 
will come when they can all shout together over the 
victory. 

New York City. 


Better be known by a bad name outlived than by 
@ good one disgraced. 





*¢ JEHOVAH uwatu Given You tHe City.”—The 

site of the city of Jericho which the Lord gave 

unto the Israelites has been identified in a 
certain tel, or mound, some thirty feet high, rising 
immediately to the west of Ain-es-Sultan, a copious 
stream of - dng sweet waters, which, tradition says, 
are those which Elisha healed (2 Kings 2: 21). This 
mound has been carefully examined by experts, 
who, in the upper part, have found coarse Roman pot- 
tery; lower down, pottery of Phoenician type; and in 
the lowest layers, distinct traces of Amorite, sun- 
dried bricks and pottery bearing designs of Amorite 
sculpture. 

The Jericho of the Kings arose on the site of the 
city destroyed by the Israelites. It was founded in 
the days of Ahab by Hiel the Bethelite, who brought 
upon himself the curse pronounced by Joshua (1 Kings 
16:34). The third pod most important Jericho was 
situated at the foot of the mound, near the fountain, 
and extended nearly two miles farther south, to the 
opening of the pass leading to Jerusalem. Herod 
the Great built several palaces here, and a hippo- 
drome. Here, too, he ended his miserable exist- 
ence. This is the Jericho through which our Lord 
pecses on his way up to Jerusalem (Luke 1g : 1-28). 

his magnificent Roman city was overthrown during 
the Muhammadan conquest at the close of the seventh 
century. A few years ago, traces of Saracenic archi- 
tecture in the pointed arches of extensive aqueducts 
and a tower were still visible on the plain about a 
mile and a half to the southeast of the fountain; but 
to-day there is only a miserable collection of some 
forty or fifty huts, composed of loose stones, frag- 
ments of former buildings, badly put together; the 
roofs are of earth heaped on layers of reeds, maize 
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stalks, or brushwood; they have no windows, and 
one room serves for all purposes. Such is Eriha,— 
modern Jericho. A more wretched and squalid vil- 
lage is not to be found in the whole country. 


Scuweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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It seems to be hard for the modern servant to 
realize that God can use silence. 
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What Caused the Walls of 
Jericho to Fall? 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


CHARACTERISTIC of Bible miracles, as dis- 
tinct from the wonders of Oriental magic and 
fable, is that the miracles told of in the Bible 

are not unnatural, even while they are supernatural. 
God uses the forces of nature while he is working 
with exceptional, or more than ordinary, power in the 
employment and direction of those forces, and this at 
times and for purposes of his own choosing. Thus 
in this lesson as in others. That the falling of the 
walls of Jericho was a miracle is not to be ques- 
tioned. ut the question is a fair one, ‘‘ Was there 
any connection between the circumstances, together 
with the precise directions given to the besiegin 
Israelites, and the falling of the walls of Jericho som | 
the consequent capture of the city ?” 

Had the continuous, uniform marching circuit of a 
mighty host about the city, day after day for six 
days, with the following of repeated marchings on 
the seventh day as preliminary to a loud and unani- 
mous shout, by all that host, really nothing to do 
with the tottering and falling in their place of the 
walls of the devoted city ? as this divinely ordered 
spectacular performance merely for the purpose of 
making a display in the sight of Jehovah's people 
and of his enemies? Is there nothing in it that is 
recognized to-day as a sure and a reasonable applica- 
tion of natural forces for the securing of a desired 
result ? 

Is not the continuous and uniform marching of a 
great body of troops across or along a structure that 
is likely to feel its vibrations recognized to-day as a 
positive and very real force,to be dreaded and guarded 
against? At the entrance to any great suspension 
bridge acfogs a river or valley there is usually to be 
found a Specific caution or warning to commanders 
of troops to have their men ‘‘ break step,” or refrain 
from marching uniformly in military step while upon 
that bridge. In other words, the vibratory motion 
produced y the continuous uniform step of a march- 
ing host is known to-day to imperil the stability and 
safety of a vast structure, erected and secured by the 
best skill and appliances of modern engineering 
science. Is it not possible that this may have been 
so thirty and more centuries ago ? 

Air concussions from cannonading, or from the 
blasting of rocks, in the vicinity, is to-day a not un- 
common cause of crumbling or falling walls that 
seemed massive and firm. his is the case in both 
Europe and America in our day. May we not rea- 
sonably suppose that it was so in Canaan in former 
ages? 

It is to be remembered that the foundations of 
—s and the und about them, were not, as at 

etra and some of the cities of Upper Egypt, firm and 
solid rock. Much of the ground about the lower 
Jordan and around the Dead Sea was bitumen or 
asphaltum, with wells of oil, and was peculiarly re- 
sponsive to continuous vibratory motions. More- 
over, the city walls of those days in that land were 
not built to resist cannonading or undermining by 
powder. They were commonly of unbaked bricks, 
made of clay or mud and bitumen. Forces that were 
likely to bear on them effectively are to be looked at 
in view of this state of facts. 

By Jehovah's direction, the Israelites compassed 
the city, and marched uniformly around the walls, led 
by the trumpet-blowing priests, day after day, for six 
days. There was not at any time any reversal of the 
order of march, nor was there any ‘‘ breaking of step” 
to diminish the strength and uniformity of the vibra- 
tions. Such a force as that must have had its effect. 
On the seventh day this round of uniform marching 
by the mighty host was made seven times over. 
Those vibrations, so many, so uniform, and thus con- 
tinued, must have caused any ordinary structure to 
tremble and sway and rock. And this, in addition to 
all the moral effect produced on the besieged heathen, 
by the calm confidence of the encircling host of faith- 
filled soldiers of Jehovah. 

After all this divinely directed preparation, there 
came suddenly the mighty explosion, or concussion, 
in the vast united cry or shout of the entire invading 
host. By a pre-announced signal of the sound of the 
priests’ trumpets the whole mighty Israelitish host 
gave one uprising and ear-piercing and air-rending 
shout. At tke right moment ‘ Joshua said unto the 
people, Shout; for Jehovah hath given you the city. 
-.-» And it came to pass, when the people heard the 
sound of the trumpet, that the people shouted with a 
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eat shout, and the wall [of Jericho] fell down flat 
Eee. in its place], so that the people went up into the 
city, every man straight before him, and the 
the city.” Those who learned in our Civil 
power of the shout of the ‘‘ Yanks,” or of the yell of 
the ‘‘ Johnny Rebs,” can understand how much force 
there can be in a united cry sounding on the air from 
tens of thousands of voices at the same instant. 

At Jericho this seems to have been Jehovah’s way 
of enabling the Israelitish host to take the city. The 
miracle was in Jehovah’s plan, not in Joshua’s execu- 
tion of the plan. Modern progress and discoveries 
help us to understand what Joshua could not explain. 
But the miracle is none the less a miracle since God 
has shown us what means, then not understood by 
men, Jehovah at that time employed. I once heard 
Dr. Joseph Leidy, the eminent scientist, say, in a 
public lecture, when commenting on the Levitical 
sanitary laws, ‘‘I don’t see how it was so; but it’s 
strange that that man Moses somehow seems to have 
made all these regulations in his day that are seen 
now to be in accordance with the latest and best 
teachings of modern science.” But that doesn’t 
show that Jehovah did not work miracles in the days 
of Moses or of Joshua. And let us rejoice that Jeho- 
vah has the same power and love to exercise for us 
to-day as they rejoiced to experience in their day. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


took 
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Where the covenant promises lead, prosperity 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND the city shall be devoted (v. 17). These are 
A difficult lessons. They strike down into the 
darkest problems of life. Let us not dogmatize. 
For one, I can only scratch the surface of these great 
mysteries. But this I do know: there are two ways 
in which people and things are made to serve the 
glory of God,—by destruction as well as preservation. 
To ‘‘ devote” a thing is to set it apart to a sacred 
use by a vow. Well, it is terrible, but it is true that 
the only way in which some things and people can 
be made to serve a sacred use is to exterminate them. 
There are portions of our modern cities that curse 
the rest by their very existence. Fire alone can con- 
secrate those pestilential rookeries, which are the 
dens and breeding-places of crime. They ought to 
be de-voted to Jehovah ina holocaust of flame. And 
sometimes there are people in them whom nothing 
but death can turn to a sacred use. Society has 
never found any other way to make a murderer serve 
its best interests but by executing him. Who of us 
knows but Jericho had reached this effete and sterile 
state? Who knows but this was also true of Mar- 
tinique ? 

Only Rahab the harlot shall live. If this fierce 
and terrible destruction of a great city was by a 
divine decree, if it was by the determination of the 
will of God, then it is a beautiful and soothing fact 
that the heart which could be so pitiless could at the 
same instant be so tender. It could pour out its 
yearning affection on the head of one poor woman 
(and she a harlot), who had given a sign of being 
gee. Let us cling to this as a symptom of the real 

eeling in the heart of God. He does seem pitiless 
when we behold ‘‘ Nature ravening with tooth and 
claw,’’ when we see volcanoes and earthquakes dis- 
mantle and destroy. But who can affirm that, after 
all, the true heart of God is not revealed in this ten- 
der preservation of Rahab? For one, with all my 
might and main I am clinging to the hope that, when 
the mists have rolled away and the veil is rent 
asunder, we shall see that, back of all these appear- 
ances of indifference and cruelty in nature, pity is its 
mainspring. From some lofty eminence in the eter- 
nal world Y expect to see God in the guise of the 
good shepherd seeking and saving the lost, the weak, 
the r, the sad. e who now looks like a whirl- 
wind will then be seen to be a summer breeze. His 
real self will appear in saving Rahab rather than in 
demolishing Jericho. 

So the people shouted, and the priests blew the 
trumpets (v. 20). The principle of the ‘‘ division of 
labor” is not strictly modern, you see. There area 
great many ministérs Whd would be glad to ave their 
congregations do something, if it was nothing more 
than shouting. In fact, it’s the ‘‘ whoopers up” on 
the ‘‘ bleaching-boards ” who win about half the foot- 
ball games. If a congregation is determined to have 
a minister do all the work, the least it can do is to 
shout for him. Cheer him on, even if you don’t fol- 
low. Take my word for it, the ministers who are 
doing the best work are the ones whose people shout 
for them the loudest. 

And the wall fell down flat. Here is your chance 
for eloguence,—the apparent inadequacy of the means 
to the end in the economy of the universe. That is 
atheme! I am not saying that the shouting and the 
blowing actually did break down the wall. It may 
be that this was only the best explanation a rude and 
unscientific people could give of some natural phe- 
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nomenon. I don’t know. But this I do know, that, 
when you come right down to the real mystery of 
things, it isn’t a bit more wonderful that the concus- 
sion of air by human voices should break down a 
city’s walls than that a little child could blow them 
up by touching an electrical button at a thousand 
miles distance and exploding a powder mine, nor 
than that men should talk across a continent or 
under an ocean. I’ve done saying ‘‘things couldn’t 
have happened.” I had my temptations before the 
days of Edison and Marconi. But now— I don’t be- 
lieve there is any such word as ‘‘ couldn’t”” any more 
than I believe there is any such word as ‘‘ can’t.” 
Anyway, the wall fell down, or else the Israelites 
could never have gone past; and so, if. you think 
they hammered it down instead of shouting it down, 
quit debating and caviling, and go out and hammer 
your walls down. Only get them down, whether by 
shouting, batter-ramming, or undermining. 
CincINNATI, O. 
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Walking in acircle will mean progress if God is 
tts center. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS is every way an exceptional case for ex- 
ceptional results. Israel was to be heartened, 
and Canaan disheartened. If Jericho had been 

taken by siege by men, all the five nations would 
still be ready to try the fortunes of war. Israel 
would have moved on uncertainly. But here it was 
evident that an almighty God fought their battles. 

But there must be perfect co-operation of men. 
There was the daily march of a silent people, the 
fortified camp for night, the monotonous repetition, 
the sevenfold march on the last day, the mighty 
shout of victory while as yet no stone had toppled 
from the wall nor a single gate been battered down. 

After that came the almost perfect obedience of 
the command not to touch any single thing of the 
abundant loot of the accursed city. They were not 
there for plunder, nor for personal profit, but to 
execute God's everlasting justice. Those souls had 
sinned irredeemably. hey must die. That high 
civilization and advance in mechanic arts was used 
for corruption. It must be fire-cleansed and salted 
with salt. 

God acts, not in accordance with law, but with such 
uniformity as to make law. Man must comply if he 
would have his help, else there can be no success. 
In great | he has vouchsafed to formulate into 
words laws of our co-operation with him. We are 
not left to feel after them in the dark. 

Effects are utterly out of proportion to seen causes. 
Trumpets, marchings, shouts, are the human efforts, 
The walls falling flat and a city ruined are the re- 
sults. It is soeverywhere. What is human sowing 
and culture to a gorgeous rose, or an apple-tree in 
bloom? What is man’s drawing of the throttle to 
lifting a train over the mountains, and human civili- 
zation to a higher level? What is faith and prayer 
to salvation and eternal glory? God lends all his 
forces to aid human endeavor. eak are the teacher's 
endeavors, but God's added efforts are strong, and 
the results a converted man or woman, influential 
widely for half a century. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLo. 
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God uses the simplest devices to overcome the 
stoutest difficulties. 
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International Home Readings 


MON. —Josh. 5 : 10 to 6: 7. 
TUES.—Josh. 6: 8-20. ‘Ihe fall of Jericho. 
WED.—Josh. 6: 21-27. Destruction of Jericho. 
THuRS.—Deut. 7: 1-10. Judgment against idolaters. 
FRI.—2 Chron. 14: 8-15. ‘rust in God. 
Sat.—2 Chron. 20: 14-25. Not by might. 
SuN.—Isa. 25. <A song of praise. 


The divine Captain. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Elements of a Victorious Faith 


1. Promptness : 
Joshua rose early in the morning (13). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. g : 10). 
Delayed not to observe thy commandments ( Psa. 119 : 60). 
My meat. . . to accomplish his work (John 4 : 34). 
2. Obedience : 
Compassed the city .. . did six days (13, 14). 


Compass the city, all the men of war (Josh. 6 : 3). 
Be ye doers of the word (Jas. 1 : 22). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 
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3. Perseverance : 

On the seventh day... seven times (15). 
Ye have need of patience (Heb. ro : 36). 
Not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6: 9). 

Patience in well-doing, . . . eternal life (Rom. 2: 7). 
4- Consecration : 

The city shall be devoted (17). 

Silver and gold... holy unto Jehovah (19). 

Every devoted thing is most holy unto Jehovah (Lev. 27 
Who then offereth . . . to consecrate? (1 Chron. 29: 5.) 
5- Self-Denial : 

Keep yourselves from the devoted thing (18). 


Put to death . . . members. . . upon the earth (Col. 3: 5). 
Touch no unclean thing (2 Cor. 6: 17). 
Thy hand or thy foot, . . . cut it off (Matt. 18 : 8). 


6. Mercy: 
Only Rahab.. . shall live (17). 
Brought out Rahab.. . all that she had (Josh. 6 : 23, 25). 
By faith Rahab.. . perished not (Heb. 11: 31). 
By grace... saved through faith (Eph. 2: 8). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
H AVE on the board before you come to the review 


: 28). 


the words The Walls of Jericho Fell. What 

was the name of the first city that the Israelites 
saw when they entered the land? What did God 
tell Joshua to do in order to subdue that city? Did 
God say anything about any attack with battering- 
rams, or other instruments of war? How often were 
the people to compass the city each day? How often 
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Have we any Jerichos of difficulty in front of us? 
Yes, often we find such walls in the way of our 
Christian life? What, then, shall we do? We must 
exercise faith in God, and obey his commandments, 
and then we too shall find that God will honor our 
faith, and down will go the walls of our many dif- 
ficulties. See how many men are recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews who won the victory by 
faith in God and his word. And is not their God 
our God, and is not faith as potent this day as it was 
in those times ? 

Now sing some hymn like ‘‘Oh for a faith that 
will not shrink,” and close with a prayer that God 
may increase our faith in the face of our difficulties. 





BY FAITH 
THE WALLS OF 
JERICHO 
FELL 
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The divinely commissioned voice is God's mightiest 
agency on earth to-day. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘*‘ Bible Songs.'') 


























were they to go around it on the seventh day? On 

that day, what were they todo? What was the re- «Onward, Christian soldiers." Psalm 145 : 1-7. 

sult of their obedience of God’s commands? Now, if ‘Fight the good fight with all thy (216: 1-6. 310: 1-5.) 

we were to put down the words ‘‘ By force”’ (put might." atns. Psalm 118 : 1-9. 

them down), would this be the truth? No. So we ole " poy lp la ms kaa 238 : 1-6.) 

must wipe them out. What words shall we put in ,,¢™ ¢ 4 Soldier oe (tr iggQht 

their place, to express the truth? By Faith. (Put —— my soul; shake off thy Paske ses a adi +) 

these words down.) Yes, that is the truth. God = «My soul, be on thy guard.” (214: 1-4. 309: 1-4.) 

cast those walls down, in response to the faith and «4A charge to keep | have."’ Psalm 20 : 1-9. 

obedience of the people. ‘*Surrounded by unnumbered foes."’ (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 
GRADED AHAELPS | 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic : The Fall of Jericho. 


Ill. Golden Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down.—Heb. 11 : 30. 


IV. Result Sought : 
Obedience. 2 


V. Starting-Points : 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.} 

1. Playing soldier. 
2. A procession. 
3. High walls, gates, etc. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LEsson STORY. 


How many of you ever play soldier? How do you 
play it? hat kind of a uniform does a soldier 
wear? What does he carry over his shoulder? What 
does he have buckled around his waist? What are 
some of the words of command which he has to 
obey? What are some of the things a soldier has 
to do? 

By these questions emphasize the points that a 
soldier has to go to battle, and that he has to obey 
his captain. ouldn’t you like me to tell you about 
a lot of soldiers who went to battle, obeyed their 
captain, and won a wonderful victory ? 

2. Lesson Story. 

Begin the lesson story by a brief review of last 
Sunday’s lesson story. 

When the children of Israel found themselves in 
the promised land, they soon discovered that there 
were enemies in that land who would have to be 
driven out. Some of these enemies lived in a city 
which was just near the place where they had crossed 
the river Jordan. This city, which was called Jericho, 
had high stone walls about it, and great, strong 
gates, As soon as the people of the city had seen 
the children of Israel coming, they had closed up the 
gates, and would not allow any one to go out or in. 

When Joshua saw that the gates were closed up, 
and that the people who lived in the city would not 
be friendly with the children of Israel, he called all 
the priests and soldiers together, and said, ‘‘ We 





must ‘ight the people in this city, and drive them 
away.” The heavenly Father has said that, if we 
fight just as he tells us, we shall win the victory. 

There were no guns in those days, but Joshua told 
the soldiers to get their swords and spears and bows 
and arrows ready, and then he told some of the 
priests to take their trumpets, and others to take the 
ark. You know, this ark was not very large, and a 
few priests could easily carry it. When Joshua gave 
the command, the soldiers began to march around 
the walls of the city, and the priests followed after 
them, carrying the ark and blowing their trumpets, 
Some of the soldiers said, ‘‘ Why don’t we make lad- 
ders, and climb over tke walls, and shoot our bows 
and arrows, and fight the people?” But Joshua 
said: ‘‘Do asIcommand. Ye shall not shout, nor 
make any noise with your voice, neither shall any 
word proceed out of your mouth until the day I bid 
you shout; then shall ye shout.” 

It must have been pretty hard for the soldiers :o 
keep still. They wanted to fight. Sometimes it 
takes a braver soldier to obey than it does to fight. 
But all that day the men marched, and did just as 
their leader had commanded them. The next day 
Joshua gave the same orders: ‘‘ March around the 
city; keep quiet; no fighting.” 

The third day, and the fourth, and the fifth, and 
the sixth, the orders were just the same; but the 
brave soldiers obeyed. On the seventh day Joshua 
commanded them to rise very early in the morning, 
and, when they were all gathered, he said to them: 
‘*To-day you must march around the city, not once, 
but seven times. There must be no shouting or 
fighting until | give the command.” So they started, 

hile they were marching around for the seventh 
time,. Joshua cried out,.‘‘Shout, for the heavenly 
Father has given you the victory!” So, while the 
priests blew the trumpets, the people shouted. And 
then a very wonderful thing happened. The walls of 
the city fell down flat, so that the soldiers were able 
to march right into the city and drive their enemies 
away. 


3. TRANSITION. 


What was the name of the river which the children 
of Israel crossed to get into the promised land? 
What was the name of one of the cities in which 
their enemies lived? What did Joshua, the leader, 
tell the priests to take with them ? What did he tell 
the soldiers to carry? What did he tell them to do 
on the first six days? How many times did he tell 
them to march around the city on the seventh day? 
What happened as they were marching around for 
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Who caused the walls of Jericho 
to falldown? Suppose the soldiers and priests had 
disobeyed Joshua, and, instead of marching and 
keeping quiet, had shouted, and tried to fight, do 
you think the walls would have fallen down ? 


the seventh time ? 


4. TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 


Who shows the greater bravery,—the soldier who 
fights or the soldier who obeys? I know a boy who 
often plays soldier. He has a soldier’s cap, which 
his uncle gave him. He has a gun, which he carries 
over his shoulder. He has a belt with a sword in it, 
and a pair of trousers with stripes on the legs. If 
you could see him marching up and down, with his 
gun on his shoulder and his head erect, you would 
perhaps think him a real brave soldier. 

One rainy day, the baby was very restless, and his 
mother was tired. She said, ‘‘ John, couldn’t you be 
real quiet for a while, until baby goes to sleep?” 
Perhaps John did not know that brave soldiers have 
to be quiet sometimes, for he continued to make 
almost as much noise as ever. Do you think he was 
a brave soldier? What would you have done if you 


had been in John's place ? 
Vil. Blackboard 


ra) 
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1. Sketch the river and the tents of the children of 
Israel, with the city of Jericho in the distance. 

2. Indicate by dots the daily march of the soldiers 
and priests around the city and back to the camp. 


VII. Picture 

Walls of Jericho Falling, by Doré. 

[A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to how to make the 
best use of these peaely helps, with a selected list of books useful 
for primary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., upon request. ]} 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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We can afford to blindly obey divine love and 
wisdom. 
te 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE Book of Joshua as a history is fragmentary, 
and in other important respects is different from 
books of history which your pupils study in the 

ublic school. It appears in its present form to have 
een written rather to ieach the Hebrew religion than 
to give a record of Hebrew history. This is our pur- 
— in studying it. Our lessons do not attempt to 
ollow the history as given, but present only two great 
events,—the crossing of the Jordan and the fall of 
Jericho. But you need, in order to understand the 
religious teachings of the book, to read some history 
of the times. One of the most helpful books for 
teachers is Aglen’s ‘‘ Lessons in Old Testament His- 
tory.” Another good book is Ottley’s ‘‘ Short History 
of the He»>rews.” 

You will find greatest use and interest in this lesson 
by applying it to the progress of the Christian life. 
The ways in which the Israelites won victories over 
the Canaanites show us how to overcome the ob- 
stacles in our path to success, and their triumphs and 
rewards suggest the greater ones offered tous. Our 
juestion now is, How do the children of God win the 
victory ? The answers in this lesson are these : 

1. By Alliance with God. The first step toward 
victory was a vision of Jehovah (Josh. 5 : 13-15). At 
the outset the new leader of Israel put himself and 
his people unreservedly into the hands of the Mighty 
One, calling him Lord, and himself servant, and ask- 
ing what was the divine will. Whatever Joshua did 
under that divine direction was to him noble, what- 
ever it might signify to others. 

The young Christian who has crossed his Jordan of 
decision soon finds that the new life to which he has 
laid claim is not yet won. Right at the opening of 
the road is some Jericho of evil habit, sanctioned, 
a by common custom, shut up within its walls 
towithstand a siege. The only way to consistent 
Christian manhood is over its ruins. Then the first 
step is to get, as Joshua did, a vision of God. It may 
be had by’ obedience to the first command given to 
Joshua (1: 8). As the Christian prayerfully studies 
the Word, his knowledge of God's promises and 
power will kindle into faith by the breath of love 
(Psa. 48 : 14). 

2. By Open Confession of Alliance with God. The 
Israelites first showed their foes their confidence in 
Jehovah. They marched around the besieged city 
with the ark of the covenant. Their trumpet-blowing 
was also a prayer to Jehovah for deliverance (Num 
IO : Q). 


When our enemies are God’s enemies also, it is 
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wise to exalt him openly before rush- 

ing at them. This is real genius in 

spiritual warfare. Those who have 

sought to overcome sins by resolves, 

only to discover anew their weak- 

ness, may know the joy of new life by 

openly renewing their vows, openly do- 

ing the acts of obedience which lie in 

their way, and turning again to the vision 

of God which his Word offers. Let them 

march with the priests who blow the 

trumpets, and shout when they are told | 
to shout. The walls of their adversary | 
will tremble and fall as the majesty of | 
their Saviour expands in their vision. | 
Impress on your pupils the importance 
of openly uniting with Christians. 

3. By Constancy in Alliance with God. 
The task imposed on the Israelites was 
a severe test. Day after day they had 
to expose themselves to the enemy with- 
out attacking him, with no sign to cheer 
them, no advantage gained. But when 
the time came for them to shout, their 
utterance only announced the victory 
won. 

No one should weary of fighting his 
spiritual foes in the way God has ap- | 
pointed, —by praising him, and keeping 
step with those who bear the ark of the 
covenant. It is worth while to hold in 
the shout of victory for a long time, if at 
last its first utterance shall cause the 
walls of the enemy to fall down flat. 

4. Ry Destruction of All that has Op- 
posed Our Progress. The action of the 
children vt Israel in putting to death 
all the women and children and animals 
cannot be justified according to the 
moral standards of ourtimes. Tell your 
pupils that the Israelites had only an im- 
»erfect conception of the nature of God. 
But the lesson meant to be drawn from 
their action is always true. Many a 
Christian has fallen out by the way be- 
cause he has spared foes of his spiritual 
life that he thought he had conquered. 
Leave nothing in your habits and life 
which you ought to destroy. When the 
Lord has given you the city, take it, and 
make sure that you will never be at- 
tackec¥vttem behind (Matt. 18 : 8, 9). 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Jericho Besieged. What sustained 
the Israelites in their campaign against 
the city? (Josh. 6 2.) What made 
Joshua confident? (5 13-15.) What 
measures did he take to conquer the 
city ? What was the significance of car- 
rying the ark? What was the meaning 
of the trumpet-blowing ? (Num. 10: 9.) 
How did the people of Jericho regard 
the Israelites? Why were they afraid ? 
(Josh. 2: 10; §: 1.) 

2. Jericho Taken. What caused the | 
walls to fall? (6: 20.) Did the people 
of Jericho fight for their city ? (24: 11.) | 
What did the Israelites do with the sur- 
vivors? (6: 21.) Was this action ac- | 
cording to the teaching of Christ ? (Luke 
9: 51-56.) Who were saved ? (Josh. 6 : 25.) 
Was her act honorable toward her coun- 
try ? What was her reward ? (Matt. 1: 5. 
What is the prayer of the Christian fight- 
ing against his spiritual foes? 
44: 1-8.) 

Boston. 


j 
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J .* _ 
The Senior Bible Class | 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Speedy Conquest 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Joshua 
5:13 to 12: 24). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

These seven chapters tell a thrilling | 
story in a fashion worthy of the theme. 
By a series of varied and pertinent | 
illustrations they convey to us a sharp | 
impression regarding the campaigning | 
of Joshua and his army against the Ca- | 
naanites. They show him to have been 
a strategist of no mean ability, an an- 
tagonist who struck quickly and hard, a | 
general who handled his forces with 
skill, while he relied also upon God as a | 
true leader of his campaigning. 

The incidents related were not ex- | 
haustive. After noting with delicacy 
and sympathy how Joshua was assured | 
(5 : 13-15) of the continued presence and | 
Fuiding power of God, the narrator re- | 
riews in rapid succession the fall of | 


| 








| Geography ; 


| (1.) What was the purpose of the vision 
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Jericho (chap. 6), the disaster at Ai and | 
its cause (7: 1-15), the discovery and | 
punishment of Achan, the transgressor 
of the law of *‘ devotion ” (7 : 16-26), and | 
the subsequent capture of Ai (8 : I-29). 
The passage 8 : 30-35 has always been 
a historical puzzle. Dillman and Kittel 
conjectured that the earlier historical 
narrative, on which the author of the 
Book of rons drew for his facts, con- 
tained a fuller account of a campaign in 
Middle Canaan, the progress from Ai to 
Shechem being given in detail, but that 
for some reason it was reduced to lowest 
terms by him. The passage assumes 


that the Israelites were in complete 
control of the central portion of the 
land. 


The narrative continues with the ac- 
count of the trick by which the Gibeon- 


| ites induced Joshua to make a treaty 


with them (chap. 9), the coalition of the 


| southern kings, which met with utter 
| defeat at Beth-horon (chap. ro), and the 


similar coalition of northern kings broken 
up at Merom (chap. 11). 
It is clearly the story of a rapid sub- 


jugation. All effective opposition was | 
crushed. The testimony of Judges 1: | 
1-36; 2: 21 to 3: 6, and similar passages | 


must be read with that of Joshua tro: | 
28-43; I1 : 16-23, and chapter12. These 
latter passages give too sweeping an im- 
pression. They are naturally interpreted 
as a merciless destruction of all the Ca- 
naanites. Since other portions of the 
Bible make it clear that no such annihi- 
lation took place at the time of the con- 
quest, these passages gave much trouble 
to interpreters, until they came to be 
recognized as the contribution of the 
Deuteronomic author, who seemingly 
ascribes to a sudden and sweeping suc- 
cess of Joshua the results which were 
ancient history by his time, but had 
really taken several generations to ac- 
— The Canaanites were extin- 
guished as a race, but probably not all 
at once and by force. y laying undue 
stress upon the fate of the Canaanites, 
we tend to obscure the great inspiring 
idea of the author, that God was Joshua's 
closest friend and most reliable sup- 
porter. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the His- | 
torians ” (Scribners) gives a very vivid | 
resumé of this history. Stanley, ‘‘ Jew- | 
ish Church,” is unexcelled in his word | 
paintings, particularly of the battle of | 

eth-horon. For interesting geographi- 
sal data see G. A. Smith, ‘ Historical 
” also a good dictionary of 
the Bible on ‘‘ Beth-horon,” ‘‘ Joshua,” 
‘* Gibeonites,” and ‘ Jericho.” 


sole 
III. QuesTIONs FoR Stupy AND Dis- | 
CUSSION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 


| ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Captain of Jehovah's Host. 


granted to Joshua as he studied the ap- 
proach to Jericho? 

2. The Fall of Jericho. (2.) What 
details were intended to show that it was 
Jehovah's —. not that of the people ? 
(3.) What was Rahab’s reward for her 
action? (4.) Why was it so needful to 
‘*devote’’ the whole city ? 

3. The Central Campaign. (5.) Could 
the Israelites have gone from Jericho to 
Shechem without severe fighting? (6.) 
Why was Ai the first place to be at- | 
tacked ? | 


4. The Southern Campaign. (7.) What 
precipitated the coalition among the 
southern kings? (8.) What details of it 
illustrate Joshua’s capacity as a leader ? 

5. The Northern Campaign. (g.) 
What part of later Palestine was fre- 
duced to submission by it ? 

6. The Result. (10.) What was the 
general result, according to Joshua 11 : 
23? What reasons may be given in 
favor of its being incomplete ? 


1V. Some LEapiInc THovuGuts. 

|For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 

In great crises God appears in order 
to cheer and strengthen those whom he 

elects for leadership. 

**Jehovah your God, he it is that hath | 
fought for you” (Josh. 23 : 3), is the | 
theme of these chapters. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


‘GRATEFUL PRAISE 


| mas Quarterlies just issued. 








BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch eachissue fora year. Positions may be 


| contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Anadvertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advanceé-of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 


$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to | 


the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 524. 


NEW 





CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Songs of the Nativity 


Glad Bells of Christmastide | 


OUR CANTATAS 


Mine Host Santa Claus 
Written specially for us this year by Ida Scott Taylor 


Santa’s Trades Carnival 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 























| illustrated folder. 


dress, will bri 1 | 
TEEN jacket containing one each of the two 
our Holiday catalogue of Xmas cards, 
dainty calendars, handsome booklets, 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
Santa Claus Cantata. 
yr 9 Cantata. 
Send for catalogue. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
40 Bible House, New York. 
] 9 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s 
- Choice Hymns, No. 1 
Send for sample copy, ro cents. 
tion of songs for use in 
Christian worship. $25.00 per hundred. 
1020 Arch St., Phila. 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CENTS services and our new cantata, besides, 
novel candy boxes, etc. 
Concert Exercises. 
Sheet Music. 
421 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
new compilation of songs 
a new complete collec- 
Specimen pages for the asking. Send for our new 
1902 


HALL-MACK CO. 
THE VERY BEST 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 
are found in— SUJNDAY- SCHOOL 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


by H. W. Fairbank, Musical Director of the great 
Chicago Sunday-school May Festivals. 

New editions of the popelar 1894 and 1890 Christ- 
5 cts. each ; $4 per 100. 
H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co., Abel Bldg. Chicago. 
Church and School Music and Musical Merchandise. 


A Remarkable S. S. Hymn-Book 
school, of Wilmington, Delaware, recently 


T appointed a committee of five persons te 
select a new hymn-book. The committee de- 
cided among themselves that each one would 
examine a number of books, and at the end of 
two weeks’ timhe*’a réport was 48: be, made, stat- 
ing which book had been selected by each 
member. Strange to say, when they met, each 
one had selected a book entitled ‘‘ Uplifted 
Voices," and each had acted independently of 
the others. It is needless to say that this book 








HE Grace Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 


| was adopted by the school, and 400 copies pur- 
| 
| chased. 


An examination copy of this remarkable book 
will be sent on receipt of 30 cents, money to be 
refunded if the book is returned within one 
week. $25.00 per 100. Free specimen pages 
can be obtained by addressing the publishers, 
Geibel and Lehman, to22 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Wilde’s Bible 
Pictures 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most 
satisfactory pictures issued, from every stand- 
point. We have spared neither money nor labor 
to procure the finest possible subjects, and then 
these have been reproduced with extreme care. 

We are constantly adding to our list new 
subjects, many of which can be used in connec- 
tion with the International or any special series 
of lessons, and will be found to so illustrate the 
text that the mind will more readily compre- 
hend the thought involved in it. 

Price, 1 cent each. No orders received for 
less than ten copies. Size of card 6X8 inches. 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. They illustrate scenes 
in the lives of St. Paul and St. Peter. 

Ever’ since these magnificent designs were 
rescued by Kubens and restored to the art 
world, a special interest has been felt in them, 
because they are believed to be entirely the 
work of Raphael’s own hand unaided by any 
one of his pupils. And they must ever increase 
in value because the tapestries woven from them 
are fast crumbling away in a great hall of the 
Vatican Palace in Rome. 

We take pleasure in offering fine reproduc- 
tions of these cartoons, each printed on heavy 

late paper 7XoQ inches in size, and accompanied 
ty an able description ; all being enclosed ina 
cloth portfolio. 

Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 

Write us for anything needed for the Sunday- 
school. We have the Best at the most reason- 
able prices. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago | 




















PURITY BOOKS 
The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 








Dr. Joseph Cook Bishep Vincent 
Rev. C, M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
“ ” 


Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Franeis E. Clark 





DR. STALL 
Euinent Vhysicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN oF 45 OUGHT TO KNow 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., aud Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


fr per copy, post free. Send for table af contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. °” *Siesrt BMe- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A New Paper Edition 


of Dr. Trumbull’s 


Individual Work for 
Individuals 


Has just been issued to meet the demand for the book 
at a price pas its wider distribution in Young 
People’s Societies, sunday-schools, and Associations, 
and by Pastors and Christian Wor! irs generally. 

The commendations of the religious press are very 
cordial. The book is already assured a wide reading. 
It will do good wherever it goes. 











Large, 16mo, 186 pages, cloth 75 cents. 
ial P i : P A ; 
soot Seow Rees: Dames = 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























OXFORD MAPS 
By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine These maps cover all biblical 
hy, Hi 
Western Asia Teerraris, and are accepied 
Egypt and Sinai authority. Can be seen over 
St. Paul's Travels } fre Toums, Special terms 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio 
Degree Bible Course 
by mail. Study at home. Distance no 
hindrance. is book, “ Home Bible 


Study,”’ free, if you enroll now. Terms 
easy. Best testimonials. For free cata- 











, write C. J. BURTON, Pres. 
letra Christicn College Oruaiere: 
lowa. 
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Care and precision are the characteristics of Ivory 

Soap manufacture. Each cake is just as good as 
any other and all are as pure as can be made. 
For these reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidence and pleasure; confidence by its 
harmlessness and pleasure in the delightful sense 

of cleanness it brings. It floats. 
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THREE dco THINGS American Success Series 


| bbe erga p Bey cage peren * Improvement the order of the age” 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 50 vols. at a time Wash, weer and tne we all 


We rent Sunday-school libraries of 50 volumes at $2.50 per month. You economized in the great 
make your own selections from 1,000 choice titles, and change them as often 
Success, 


as you like. No advance fee—no accumulation of old, unused books. Pay as ‘ : 
you go, and get 150 to 200 new books a year at one-third the cost of pur- The Smith Premier Typewriter 


chase. Send for catalogue with full particulars. 
Beginners’ Course fi'ty.!%° Beginners’ Course jo *(company 














for children under six, with hints for parents and 3 a picture pom 
teachers. Course arranged by a sub-committee Picture Cards 6X7 inches, il- 
of the International Lesson Committee. Fully il- lustrating each lesson, to give to the children 
lustrated and skilfully prepared. 35 cts. postpaid: weekly. Perforated for binding at end of year. 


Quarterly parts : Each, 6 cts., postpaid ; $5 per 100. 6 cts. per quarter, postpaid ; $5.00 per 100. 
All who find the regular International Lesson Helps unsuitable 
for little children are invited to send for samples of this new course. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston The Pilgrim Press 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
J. H. Tewxssury, Business Manager. 





Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Author and editor, personally wrote on the typewriter 


American Standard Edition of the some of his famous works. 


REVISED BIBLE American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewrite 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successf 


Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed fre 
only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


























is being accepted wher€ver the English language is spoken. ‘This 
is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the titlepage. 


“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.’’— 
The Sunday School Times. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., ,§ Es" a.) 
“The most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the o 


English tongue.” — The /nterior. aS AEE oan aie . aims 
With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers. 


Long Primer, 4to, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer, 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6 to $12. | 
SMALLER EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: | 


























ring advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


When answe 














A BOOK OF NEW SONGS-—JUST OUT! 
Bourgeois, 8vo, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1 to $ 


Bourget: Sra; uss Piawreuter ee” Bie%i.0%. || Young People’s Songs of Praise 


Fer sale by all leading booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to For Sunday-Schools, Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings. 
2 Never before has such a large and exceptionally fine se appropriate collection for Young Peo- 
so so ed ple’s Meetings been obtained in one volume. 256 pages. early 100 new pieces, the most useful 
THOMAS NEL N & NS, Pubs., 37-4! E. 18th St., New York | gospel hymns and sacred songs, many standard classical favorites. Price, round or shaped 
notes, full cloth bound, $25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. Editions containing special 
supplements for C. E. Societies, B. Y. P. Unions, and Epworth Leagues, same price. Keturna!)l« 









































_ — copies mailed Pastors, Superintendents, Presidents, etc., for examination. 
JUST THE BOOK FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
mi hae rm oa - — wuparsenes ¢ getting just the right singing-book for re : ‘+ 
our Sunday-school. Hear, then, t Mr. E .H , Supt. of C Church | | ° 4 
Sendep-auieel New ion cage ofin Excels for School and Chapel. _ ~ The Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser 


The copies of In Exce.sis ror Scwoo, AnD CHAPEL have now been used long enough in A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufactured and sold under license 








— 


our Sunday-school to enable us to pass j ment upon it. _The.collection is hi satisfac- - , ’ 
tory, both b the quality of the music, an 4 the manly tone of the hymns selected. We feel } , ’ from Alexander Whitely. : = 
justified in our selection, after a carefal canvass of the field, of In Excetsts tor SCHOOL | Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed for certain motions. The Hi-Lo 


AND CHAPE the best book ilable for Sunday-sch q Adjustable gives every motion and exercises every muscle from one position. Beautifully 
co wthprtn demndenede yeep herds gy tps © ye finished, in box with artistic chart showing motions, etc. Price, $2.00, prepaid. 
‘0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. Y 38 Park Row, New York. 


Many similar testimonies could be quoted. But wiil you not satisfy yourself as to the 
Send for circular of novelties for young folks and exercising apparatus. 


merits of the book by sending 25 cents for a sample copy to 
TH CENTURY 6O., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
. . | 





























9 Annnn nn AT TR NM WW FY CY Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors | my a 
() () () () H R H with hon Gas oy Acetylene, or Oil ART NEEDLEWORK. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combination gas . Af (llustrations of 
“ and electric fixtures. Send dimensions for estimate. | (0 (> poe ge gy Seg 


1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York | 1) eo 
z hl lB tom ( Ny stamped and un- 


f (Guy XQ) ised Bit 
Jeg) - Fas 


and B.&A.Silkend 
THE M. J. CUNNING CO., 657 Race S., Cincinnati, v. 













Our ¥ - SELF-PRONO N ‘IN ~ are printed on both India and Linen Papers, type well spaced. | 
HOLMAN fFeacners BLES ens HELPS. ee Se 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A new kind of a Sunday-school hymn-book, , Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 
E D V oO I Cc E _ Unusual endorsements ; phenomenal sales. Send 30 cents for examination copy, or 
write for free specimen pages. Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘Ihese rates include postage : 


Five more copies, either to 
75 CtB- separate 4 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

One copy, or any number of copies 
$1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 

The Lf-%, is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enatle all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P, O. Box 1550. 





7 It Worth 
gts 


while to risk 
ruin to your 
clothes for 
the saving 
of = a ew 

\cents av- 
Y Y ing so very 

little— 

chance of loss so very great. 
What you could save in a year 
by using poor washing-powders 
would.not pay for one ruined 
garment. PEARLINE costs a 
aoere more—but it’s weeny’ aid 
safe. 
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a MERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Company's Bui! 
Inut Street, 


Office 
308 onde 310 Wa 






7... 

7D. 18" 
CASH CAPITAL ,.........0.cc-ccccccceecerees 

Reserve for Reinsurance ‘and all 
other claims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............13 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 

$2,360,886.83 


$500,000.00 


*713-57 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice- Pres. and Sec. 

WM. ©. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. BL KELLY, Gend. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Kdward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S$. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. KE. Gillingham, ‘dward Lowber Welsh, 


Arc hibald R. Montgomery. 


I Can Sell Your Farm 


learn how. 
w. M. Ostrander, 198 N. A. Bidg., P phia 











Teaching an? 
Teachers 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
> New York City 
Por eale ty bookscllera, or by The Sunday GSohool Times Co 


Trumbull 


is 





separate addresses or in a pack- | 





ng, 
Philadelphia 


1,724,173-26 | 
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“To hold, as’t were, the mirror ap to Nature.” 


SHREDDED 
WET BISCUIT 


is the direct voiiestion of of eve. tine is pod 
whole wheat—nothing add ty 


3 


en away. It is the ty a potning i 
Nature for man’s use ause it contains 
the properties in correct 
to nourish every element of 
yy Man’s ignorance as to the uses 
different parts of the wheat was originally ac- 
countable for the retaoval of portions of 
order to make white flour. Custom and habit 
are accountable for the continuance of this 
vital error. pesky bones 


necessary 
of the 


it‘tn 












teeth, weak mi 

are the result of the white flour 
eating “ practice.” 

Shake of the rah ove meaty 
sh 


the white bread gating 

habit firmly aside—be 

well aga stron 
“Dare do 


become a man.”’ 
Sold by all grocers. 


Send for ‘‘The Vital 
uestion " Cook 
k, FREE. 








Do you know 


that there is hardly a food-product 
as much adulterated as 
Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


” 





0C0a an Chocolate 
_| are absolutely pure and 


|| wholesome. 


If not handled i your grocer send his name on 
Lr to us at 863 Kroadway, New York, asking for 
ree Lye and booklet 

plete a course of 


FOR $7.00 3: 
physical culture 


as has ever been mailed for $20. 
Physical Culture Simplified 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
Just published by the author 
ae PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
This book is finely bound in cloth. 
The system of instruction it in- 
cludes is illustrated with 54 full- 














1 offer as com- 






page half-tones from LirE—covers 
every condition—is thoroughly explanatory. A result 
of 15 years’ _——— al experience. Follow instructions 


outlined and never pay another doctor's bill. 
»stpaid, for gr. 
rot. Anthon 
Culture, 1164 


Sent, 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 

Barker’ *s School of Physical 
A 4, Room 39, New York. 


Want to aiaw 


tf you have a luius yra natural 











Studie 85 World Rallding, New York City. 















Talent for Drawing, cut this out 
mail with your address and receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circalar 


with terma, and twenty ralta of 
well- known artists prt 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF TU 








Convention Calendar, 1902 


Maryland, at Baltimore. .. . 
Massachusetts, at Springfield . 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . 
Idaho, at Boise. . . 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket . 
Vermont, at Morrisville . . October 21-23 
Maine, at Farmington. . . October 22-24 
District of ee at + Washing- 
ton . % . October 27-29 


. October 2-4 

. October 7-9 

. October 14-16 
. October 16-18 
. October 21, 22 
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How to Gather Statistics 
for a City Association 
By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 





NE of the most difficult tasks con- 

nected with organized Sunday- 

school work is the compilation of 
reliable statistics. Last year Mr. John 
Ward Miles prepared a manual of the 
New York City Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, of which organization he is the vice- 
president. This hand-book supplied 
such a need, and was received with so 
much commendation, that Mr. Miles has 
undertaken to issue another manual. 
Profiting by his experience of last year, 
he has sent to every Sunday-school su- 
perintendent of the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and Bronx a copy of the following 
blank. One objection offered by those 
who are called upon to furnish informa- 
tion and statistics relating to their schools 
is that the requests come from many dif- 
ferent quarters. The effort has been 
made, in the questions asked, to cover 
all phases of Sunday-school work, so 
that but one blank need be sent to an 
school in the course of a year. This will 
do away with the irritation that is some- 
times caused by requests for statistics 
coming from different quarters. 


New York Sunday-School Association 
(Manhattan and Bronx) 
STATISTICAL REPORT 

OF THE 
° — : : a 
Lesatien a school “9 : 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, Igol. 


A directory of all the schools in the two 
coe made up from these reports will be 
| published in the Year Book of the Association, 
and a copy mailed free to all superintendents. 

*The value of the Year Book to you will de- 
pend largely upon the accurac and promptness 
in the filling out and return of this blank. 





"Time of session 

Pastor . : 

Pastor's reside nce 

Superintendent . 

Superintendent's address 
Secretary ; . 

Secretary's address , ; 
Superintendent Home Department 
Address i — 


Number received into church from school (in- 
cluding Home see atari hues the 
year Igor . : _ 

Offerings for mission work 

All other offerings 


Total ‘ 


Number of officers and teachers . 

Number of scholars . 
Main school . 
Primary department 
Home Department . 
Cradle Roll 


Total membership > 


SPECIAL STATISTICS OF HOME DEPARTMENT 
(The organization of Home’-Departments in 








ANTED.—Male or female agent in each-town 
to devote few hours day or evening e call- 
on ministers, but not to canvass. 
Address Music Publishers: 1623 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 
$100.00 down, balance easy payments, buys a 
| utbuildings, house, 
Great bargain fF 550.00. 


nice fruit farm in the Ozarks. 
Robert Boram, ee issouri. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Enclose stamp. 
Circulars, newspa Press, #: 
Larger size, $18. Hensy saver. Bi 
profits printing for others. T poet. 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, ty to fac- 





| ing 
small salary. 




















per, et 
tory. THE pees ch. Wl WERDER, Conn. 


our Sunday-schools is progressing very rapidly. 
One department in Manhattan has over 800 
members. If your school has no Home De- 
partment, and you desire any information re- 
garding it, apply at the Association headquar- 
_ 123 Fifth Avenue, where all questions will 

eT answered. ) 

If you have a Home Department, 


kindly 
state the number of 


Classes .. 
Visitors (including superintendent) 
Members , 

Transfers to main school in 1901 
New members during 1got 
Conversions during Igor 

| Total offerings for 1901 


New York Ciry. 
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If you pay %5 a pair 
for made-to-order shoes, 
you lose 


Bay if you 
$3.60 for 
ba at 

good, made 


shoes, you lose 
$1.00 on ever 
ir. This is 
e@ verdict of 
women who 
wear Radcliffe 
Shoes and find 
them to equal 
in fit, finish 
and wear, 
any’ shoe 
in either 
of the 
above 
classes. 


SHOES 
women $2.50 


Ask your dealer to show you the 

line of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and 

winter. If he should not have 

them send us his name and we will 

tell ar he where to get them and send 

ee free, a book of Radcliffe 
tyles. 


For peoowevin and renewing shoes 

use only Radcliffe Sh oc Dressing. 
THE RADOLIFFE SHOE CO., 

Dept. 19, Boston Mass. 


B. & B. 


splendid suitings 


—and a wonder for value—so much under 
a dollar— 












75c. yard 
—all-wool solid-color Venetians 52 inches 
wide—fine weave—all together 30 different 
shapes of Brown, Green, Blue, Red, Tan, 
and Mode—also Black. 

For dressy suits and skirts, money’s worth 
and merit that will pay you handsomely for 
investigation and gain firm approval in.com- 
parison with any. 


We’re strong in the showing of choice new 
waist cloths 

Imported Striped Waist Cloths, 50c. 

Striped and Dotted effects, 45c. 

Persian Stripes, 40c. 
« Amazingly good and neat effects for little 
fnoney—1I5c. and 20c. 

Let samples show what exceptional op- 
portunity you have. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Alfegheny, Pa. 





Qhurch Cushions 


We make church cushions 
which do not pack down nor 
harbor dust and vermin. Send for 
catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses, Cushions,etc. 


The A. A. Bohnert Company, 





Dept. 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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What are lamp 
chimneys for ? | 
MACBETH’S are 


for comfort, 


light 
and economy. | 
My name.on every one. | 
If you'll send your address, I'll send you 


the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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SUNENEC 
Cortar vy Ves Cults. 


For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, Goons, i collars or five 
of cuffs, 25c. 'B 
stamps for sample 
size and style. fe collaeo 


Reversible Collar Com Sane, 4, Boston 


airs 
’ 


|}(New York: 
| pany. 


|ing problems of the active missionary, 


| home. 


| excellent illustrations introduced. 


























“beaming XO 


Baby hair (Pat. July 1, 1900) 


This chair isa ors which bounces every time 
the bab pores, makes it just the thing for 
ABY'S PHYSICAL CULTURE 
a. suppnee constant exercise to its arms and legs, 
besides keeping it amused for hours. 
It is safe, easily put up, can be packed in a small 
compass, and is attractive in appearance. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send ae to us, and it 
- will be sent you at once. 
Send for circular of novelties for young folks 
and exercising 


0.6. A. SWING COMPANY, Dt DEFT. ¥., 38 PARK ROW, &. ¥. 
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Missionary Information | 
and Inspiration | 


HE call for a new edition of Modern 
Missions in*the East: A Scientiic 
Survey of their Methods, Successes, 

and Limitations, by the late Edward A. 
Lawrence, D.D., with an introduction 
by Edward D. Eaton, D.D., LL.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Com- 
$1.50), first published in 1894, is 
sufficient evidence of its real value. It 
combines in a delightful way the theo- 
retical and the practical, the happy re- 
flections of the trained and shrewd 
observer, and the conclusions of the 
matured student of the mission problem, 
the interesting point of view of the | 
traveler who covers a wide range of ex- 
periences, and the no less necessary 


| standpoint of the scholar who has read 
| widely and wisely. 


We are carried over 
the principal mission fields, seeing them 
as they are; are introduced to the lead- 


the native church, and the church at 
A breezier, more sensible, and 
stimulating volume it would be hard to 
find. In the new edition some slight 
blemishes have been removed, and some 





Probably no one is better fitted to 
write judiciously regarding religious 
‘“‘revivals,” their place in the work of | 
| the church, both in the past and now, 
|the great revival preachers, and the | 
| proper methods o awakening and 
managing revivals, than the former 
pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, J. Wilbur Chapman, | 
D.D., who can write from the double 
|standpoint of evangelist and pastor. | 
His little book, Revivals and Missions | 
(New York: Lentilhon & Co. Cloth, 50 
cents), is intended as a working manual 
of suggestion to those pastors or teach- 
ers who desire to promote a work of 
grace among their people. It deals 
with current objections, indications of 
an awakening, discusses methods to be 
used, both in preparation and in preach- 
ing, and considers what must follow 
such a work. It seems admirably 
adapted to the purpose of the writer. 

Of missionary women we have few 
life histories. Irene Petrie was a highly 
educated British young lady, familiar 
with drawing-rooms, even the Queen’s, 
who yet heard the call of her Master 





and went out to give her life for woman- 


hood in Kashmir. We have in this 
volume, /rene Petrie, by Mrs. A. 
Carus-Wilson (New York: Fleming H. 


Revell Company. $1.50), vivid pictures of 
the missionary’s daily life, with its happi- 
ness and its hardships. Though much 
which a missionary does is of the nature 
of leaven, hidden, and not usually, in 
one lifetime at least, of the mustard- 
seed sort, phenomenal, yet this woman, 
who usually put three years’ work into 
one, profoundly impressed all with her 
oe and energy. She died in the 
uddhist city of Leh, and all too soon; 
but her work goes on, for already the 
Irene Petrie Memorial Fund will sustain 
some successor. Missionaries and those 
at home cannot but learn, through her 
biography, a helpful lesson as to the 
power of an attractive personality. 

The annual report for 1900 of the Ma- 
rathi Mission of the American Board, 
A Year's: Work in: /ndia (Bombay) is 
one of the. decuments: that should be 
found in mission libraries. It shows 
what an immense amount of work is 
| done by a few people, and what a vast 





| would accomplish. The illustrations 
| give a vivid idea of the results of famine 
| relief work. 





A thoughtful and able address upon 
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* Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
SIZES; shaving cakes 


in 3 sizes. 
Pears’ Soap established over too years. | 











Your teeth will look better, feel bet- 
ter, wear better, if you’ll clean 
them regularly with 

















Rusifoam, 


There’s no doubt about that. It 
has been proved. The teeth grow 
whiter gradually. The gums get 


THE. BUTCHER 
¥Y SPOTLESS 








This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick end span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 








harder and firmer. It cools and | 
refreshes the mouth. 





Price, 25 cents, at druggists, ] | 
Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 




















additional amount a little more money | 
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Remington Typewriters 





are in widest use, therefore 
Remington Operators are 
in greatest demand 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 


— $12.98 STEEL 






















$12.06 ~ithout reservoir 
shelf. $17.08 with per- 


and Warming closet, exactly as 
nie mage ng we sell this high 
stee! 


grade, b range 
Ebarothers soadiondiapead sell 
{Qt 625.00 to $35.00. Hundreds 
of other big price 
making sur- 
prises 


oll stove, we can save 
you nearly one-half in 


colain lined reservoir, high shelf L r 


as a new penny. 











x Keeps the 
> Skin 

: Soft and 

Smooth 







PALESTINE Svein 
AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 

) OLIVE OL SOAP 
Rursery. Toilet and Bath 


SOD HF ORUGEISTS & GROCERS PORTE OT 
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50 Different Bulbs al to for 304. 


By mail with cultural directions, f 
‘netgen Sacred Lily. Txtas, 
—~ Ly ble, 1 sir i 
elgtan. ths. 
e yactn 
pe Myac nthe. 
to t ne Cree 
tar of Bethichem. 
Oxalis, 3 
All r - walbe-ye ~m and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toall whoappiy, our el nt Fall Ca: 
ue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for yall Tultpe, Na 3 


Winter flowering’ Plants and Bul Crimson 
paey grinter Sows rdinal Freesia,Branching “NY. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. 
UeLICEOTEES BELLA 





cuunen 
Bs » wy} 
Cineinnatl Beil ee Suvi 








CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 














| the existing situation in China has been price. Every stove | Best Superior Copper and T 
CORNS Sure cure—and norisk | reprinted under the title of Stirring pete 5 in oor own McB8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, id. 
foundry. —— == 









or cutting. A=-CORN 
SALVE takes them out by the roots. 
2sc. at druggists or by mail 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Facts (Philadelphia: The Westminster 


if m4 q ’ most wonderful stove 
Press. 10 cents), Dr. Davis, the sveak- Briers. campinse ox catalogue and e r SPECIAL Mag tebe mt GENUINE M 
er, recognizes the crumbling of preju- 


‘Oye ned c ENFELY B BELLS 
dice through medical work, the increase SEARS, ROEBUCK z7 co., Chicago, sand f 


aa iy perfect, hig ont alee bells in the very 
& Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. 0., 
of missionaries, the great increase of | = : , rae 
When answering advertisements, vend When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. | mention The Sunday School Times. 


fi 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 














please | ; 
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“‘Leot the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


Don’t use soap for your cleaning. 


GOLD DUST 


is more convenient, cheaper and better than Soap 
at any price. It softens hard water, lessens labor 
and injures nothing. 


Made only by THE N. K: FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis——Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP, 








The MAN and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Figzm. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exot, Ivirmois. 











. Why do you permit a custom at the communion 

\ n vi ua table which you would not tolerate in your own 

An home? The use of the individual communion ser- 
+  Communio 









vice grows daily Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Sede C Send for our free book—dt tells all about 
mee . $ it, trial outft sent free on request. 
up SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Stereopticons 
and ws 
for ih: 


School Work 


Individual 
Communion 





S rvi C e€ Send for free 
c catalogue 
1 me- Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
serena mane wb 728 Chestnut St., 
out handle. : “ais Philadelphia. 
) hundred church Bost 
oltal ase won eliae thie service, The outht MAKE MONEY EV E N | N Cc Ss. 





is not expensive. Write us for full particulars. employed d day can make money evem 


uring the 
i bli hibiti: with 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, | tere'gr thereopticon, Livts sapital neadet, 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | magi 0 ISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassan 8t., N.Y, 





Send us number of com- 
municants, and we will 
send your church an INDI- 

" MMUNITON 


vt t COMMUNION | ____ 

Ss VICE fo ial at y - > 

: ps. Lay Address. When answering advertisements, please 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box S, Lima,O. | mention The Sunday School Times. 
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native workers and their consecration, 
the marvelous growth of the native 
church and its witness-bearing courage. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company have 
issued a new edition of the classic 
A Child of the Ganges, by the Rev. 


Judson mission. 
dozen years ago, it quickly became a 
standard missionary tale. 


a 


Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century: Essays on the Present Status of 
Christianity and its Doctrines. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by J. Vyrnwy Mor- 
gan, D.D. Boston: Small, Maynard, & 
Co. $2.50. 

This book contains so much that is 
excellent that one hesitates to quarrel 
with it for not fulfilling the promise of 
its title. Some of the papers have no 
business in such a volume; others are 
much too defective in historical spirit 
and content to have a place in a volume 
intended to represent the situation of 
affairs at a given date. The selection 
of writers strikes one as odd from its 
omissions. Eight Congregationalists, 
ten Baptists, ten Episcopalians, five 
Unitarians, two Methodists, one each of 
Universalists, Christian Scientists, Jews, 
and Positivists contribute. Why no 
Presbyterian or Catholic? Why neither 
Lutheran nor Reformed? These four 
bodies are generally supposed to con- 
tain their fair share of the scholarshi 
and the ability of our theological world, 
and a work which excludes them cannot 
be taken as broadly and satisfactorily 
representative. The subjects treated 
are such as the divine immanence, the 
atonement, inspiration, revivals, the 
person of Christ, evolution, eternal pun- 
ishment, the sacraments, divorce and 
remarriage. In many, if not most, cases, 
the editor has sought to give both sides 
a hearing. 

% 


Animals of the Past. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
New York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. $2. 


Natural history continues to press its 





SISCO BROS. 
FLAGS ...Penssi¢; BANNERS 
Send for illus. catalog. | 


way into the public mind as a subject of 
universal interest, but of the animals 


Robert N. Barrett ($1),—a tale of the | 
Written more than a| yniversity on such an occasion. 





| 


of the past the public knows little or | 


nothing. The book bearing this title, 
by one of the curators of the United 
States National Museum, Frederic A. 
| Lucas, treats popularly, but of course 
| accurately, of many forms of extinct 
| animals,—those of the air, the ground, 
| and the water. It tells what fossils are, 
|and how they are formed, and traces 
back some of our modern animals to 
their outlandish-looking ancestors. The 
book is amply illustrated, and is alto- 
gether a timely addition to the stock of 
books on the study of animals which has 
increased with such rapidity in late 
years. 





Effect of Climate Overcome by Proper Food 


The necessity of pleasant, nutritive, and 
proper food is highly appreciated in the Philip- 
pines, particularly by. Americans unused to 
climate and native custom in cooking. 

One of our soldier boys writes: ‘In this 
land of bad food and disordered stomachs, a 
nearly fatal attack of malaria left my digestion 
for many months in such a state that food of 
any kind distressed me terribly. I suffered 
from the effect of drugs, but dared not eat. It 
was. simply .misery to live. The 
| rémedies only., seemed. to ‘aggravate :my suf 
ferings. 

‘*Some friend suggested Grape-Nuts Food, 
and I gave it a trial. To my surprise and 
pleasure, it did all and more than was claimed 
for it. I am now, after using the food for 
eighteen months, in good health, my digestive 
apparatus in perfect order, and I have long lost 
all feeling of pain or discomfort after eating. 
In fact, I live again. I would not be without 
Grape-Nuts for the world. It is not only the 
excellent effect of your food that renders it 





| valuable, it is also delicious to the taste, pos- 
sessing flavor of its own, and can be prepared 
in many ways to suit many palates."" Name 
given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 





| books. 


so-called | 


; 


| week to foreign missions. 


VOL. 44, NO. 40 


| The Confederate States of America, 1861- 


1865: A Financial and Industrial His- 
tory of the South during the Civil War. 
By John Christopher Schwab, Professor of 


Political Economy in Yale University. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2. 50. 


One of the Yale Bicentennial Series, 
this book is not unfit to honor a great 
It is 
the first history of the Confederacy 
which is not mainly a record of cam- 
paigns and battles. It is, in fact, an 
internal history of the great struggle to 
erect a new government on the ruin of 
the Union, and it brings into light the 
insuperable difficulties which would 
have wrecked the new scheme of gov- 
ernment if it had not collapsed under 
military pressure from the North. Mr. 
Schwab’s narrative, which is strictly 
objective, makes the reader wonder, not 
that the Confederacy collapsed, but that 
it sustained itself as long as it did. 


tetpo 
From Our NEIGHBORS 


How a City Church Learned 
to Give to Missions * 


(Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., in the Auburn 
Seminary Review) 


HESITATE a little about telling the 
history of our own church. It seems 
like speaking well of yourself and of 

your own work, and yet, if there is any 
inspiration in it that may come to some 
of you brethren in the ministry and 
some of you workers in the churches, | 
will willingly tell the story, as I have 
been asked to do. 


The Three Things that Did It 


There are three things, that are re- 
sponsible for the missionary interest in 
the Central Presbyterian Church. The 
first is systematic beneficence ; the sec- 
ond is inspiring personal leadership ; 
and the third is wzse information, And 
where these three things are found, you 
can have a dead-in-earnest missionary 
church anywhere. 

When I came to my church twelve 
years ago, I found that the church gave 
a great deal to itself, but very little out- 
side. It was giving to its missions in 
the city, but a paltry $158 or $258 was 
all it could raise for foreign. missions. 
From the start, the preaching from the 
pulpit was upon systematic beneficence. 
Our Endeavorers took the matter up, 
and it was not long before they had or- 
ganized what is known as the Tenth 
Legion. Out of fifty-five members, 
fifty-two became pledged givers of one- 
tenth to the Lord as a minimum. 

We continued preaching on this topic, 
and, aftera time, we gave to the congre- 
gation little ‘‘ Account-with-the-Lord ” 
These were little books stamped 
in gilt with the words ‘‘ Account with 
the Lord.” On the second page were 
the words, ‘‘ This book is given to you 
by the Session upon the condition that 
you will carefully use it for keeping ac- 
count of all moneys that you expend in 
the name or for the cause of the Mas- 
ter.” Four hundred and fifty of our 
congregation took these books. One of 
my elders came to me in an irritated 
frame of mind, saying, ‘‘I give my 
tenth, and what is the use of keeping 
account of it?” I said, ‘‘ No doubt you 
do, but, to please me, will you keep an 
account?” At the end of the year he 
said to me, ‘‘ I found that I was not giv- 
ing a twentieth.” 


Endeavorers Stirred Us Up 


In 1891, missionary Fulton came along 
with his scheme of giving two cents a 
Our Endeavy- 
orers improved upon this with what they 
called the ‘‘ five-times-two-is-ten " plan, 
by which was meant that each member 
of the society gives two cents, and gets 
four friends todo the same. Then fol- 
lowed the O. O. M. scheme, the letters 
signifying Our Own Missionary. And 
the first thing we knew, this Christian 





* Address at a Conference of Reformed Churches 
in the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 
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Endeavor .Society, which a couple of 
years before could not raise $50 for a | 
certain cause because it was too poor, | 
had raised $900 to send out its own mis- 
sionary. 

This woke up the sleepy old elders, 
and the minister too. We began to say, 
‘‘If these Endeavorers can raise $900 | 
for missions, the church can toe.” That | 
was the birth of our general missionary 
scheme, and the foundations were laid 
in Systematic Beneficence. We began 
by appointing a strong general mission- 
ary committee. We-decided first to send | 
a man to the home field. And the field 
we chose was in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, a town of five hundred inhabi- 
tants, called Hyden. It is sixty miles 
from the railroad, and the roads to it 
most of the way are wellnigh impassable. 
There was not a church in the place, nor 
a settled minister. I cannot tell you the 
amount of ignorance in the town, nor its 
wickedness. It was the seat of the fa- 
mous Eversole feud. There were six 
murders there the first six months that 
our missionaries were there, and moon- 
shining and every evil was absolutely 
rife and rampant. 

We sent a missionary there, and he 
had a hard time of it; then he became 
consumptive. Then we sent another, 
and he was quite successful. He not 
only started a church, but a school also. 
This began to interest our people. A 
wealthy manin my church said to me, 
‘‘If you want to build a church, I will 
give you $1,000." We built a church 
costing $2,500, then put some school- 
rooms on to it, and opened what is called 
the Hyden Academy. What are the 
results to-day ? We have achurch there 
of nearly two hundred members, and an 
academy that is educating over two hun- 
dred and fifty young people. Out of 
forty-nine district schools in that county 
last year, forty-two teachers were edu- 
cated in our academy. In other words, 
in forty-two of these district schools there 
were teachers who came with the power of 
God upon them because our little church 
and academy had brought them to the 
feet of Jesus. Now in that little county 
town there are two missionaries and 
their wives, and three teachers, a total 
force of seven. And that little church 
there, with its five out-stations and Sun- 
day-schools and its academy, is doing a 
work, in the name of the Lord, second; I 
believe, to no Home Missionary work in 
our land to-day. 


Sam’s Brother Too 


What about our foreign work? We 
sent, in 1892, a young man to Peking ; 
after a year his wife fell ill, and they had 
to return. But a year afterward we 
thought we could send another man ; 


the matter before the Lord, and now we 
have two of the choicest young men I 
know in Nanking. When they had been 
there about a year, one of them wrote, 
saying he did not want to ask too much, 
but we ought to have a missionary phy- 
sician. So we looked around, and found 
Dr. Sam Cochrane, who had just gradu- 
ated from the Presbyterian Hospital ; 
but Sam Cochrane had a brother looms 
that wanted to go. When we decided 
to send Sam, one of our congregation 
said, ‘‘I think I had better put my hand 
in my pocket, and that we had better 
send James Cochrane also.” At present 
we have eight missionaries who are 
striving to bring the kingdom to pass in 
the center of China. They have been 
working in Nanking, where there are 


plenty of missionaries, but they are only | 


waiting until they are prepared with the 
language to go farther into the interior. 
We have selected as our missionary sta- 
tion a city of half a million inhabitants, 
a hundred and fifty miles from Nanking. 
There we are going to plant a mission- 


ary compound and a missionary station, | 


every part of which is to be supported 
by the Central Presbyterian Church. 


Where the Credit Belongs 


This is the whole exhibit of our mis- 
sionary work, but there are one or two 
things I want to emphasize. The first 
is systematic beneficence ; the second is 
inspiring personal leadership. While 
I have been a foreign missionary min- 
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| our habit of prayer, and they feel them- 
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but the man we wanted had a man, 
who wanted to go with him. We laid 
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ister all my life, it is not due to me alone, 
but more particularly to a young man 
who is just on fire with missionary zeal, 
and one of the best organizers I have 
And let me say‘ that any 
layman who is blazing with earnestness 


bring the whole church to a fiery zeal. 

The third and very important thing is 
We hold mis- 
sionary meetings the first Wednesday 
night of every month. We have a 
magnificent stereopticon. Our mis- 
sionaries have kodaks, and know how 
to use them. We see how they live, the 
compounds, the little churches they 
have preached in. We feel we are right 
near them, and our theory is this: While 
we have two large missions in our city 
here, the missions in Hyden and China 
are just as near and just as much an in- 
tegral part of our work as the missions 
in this city. 

And I want to add a fourth matter, 
which is, after all, the most important— 
the power of prayer as tt goes up from 
our church jor its missionaries. We 
have prayer cards and prayer calendars, 
and almost every member of our church 
is praying night and day for these mis- 
sionaries of ours. Each one of these 
missionaries has worked in our church 
before going out from us. They know 


selves borne aloft by the 
prayer. 


power of 
They and we are knit together. 


The Living Link Secret 


I would say in closing that I believe | 
this /iving “ink of missions, by uniting | 


and grouping your missionaries under 
one individual church, is the secret of 
increased power and increased success 
in missionary operations. And your 
missionaries should be well known to 








you; their names should be a household 
word in the mouths of your children. 
You should have them work .in your 
church before you send them out. 


Then | 


there will be a living interest in them | 


and their work. 

I hope this living, /‘ving-/ink system 
of sending out from each church its own 
missionaries will prevail in your denomi- 
nation, as it is prevailing in ours. I 
know some of your churches have their 
missionaries, but I believe that the 
weakest church, by getting a personal 


interest in the missionary by having | 


him with them before he goes out, can 
easily raise the money; yes, far more 
easily than you think. 


Wanderers 


Travel Thousands of Miles and Find It at 
Home 


We go about from one place to another in 
search of something we desire, without success, 
and finally find it right at home awaiting us. 
A mining engineer out in Mansfield, Mo., tells 
of his experience with coffee. 

He says : ‘‘ Up to the year 1898 I had always 
been accustomed to drinking coffee with my 
breakfast each morning. In the summer of 
that year I developed a severe case of nervous 
prostration, and I took several courses of treat- 
ment for it in Toronto, Buffalo, and New York 
City, without obtaining any permanent benefit. 

**One of the most trying manifestations of 
the malady was a condition of nervous excite- 
ment in which I found myself every day during 
the forenoon. It never occurred to me to at- 
tribute this to coffee until I read an advertise- 
| ment of yours last fall describing a case similar 
to my own, which had received benefit from the 
use'of PostamGerral Food’ Céffee: ‘1 at once 
changed my breakfast beverage from Java and 
Mocha to Postum, and the effect was nothing 
short of marvelous. 


After using it less than a 
week I was free from morning attacks, and in 
six months all my nervous symptoms had dis- 
appeared. 

‘I have demonstrated the fact that by fol- 
lowing your directions in making Postum Food 
Coffee, any one can obtain as rich a cup of cof- 
fee from Postum as from any of the imported 
brands, and may rest assured that they will es- 
cape the injurious effects of coffee and experi- 

| ence much benefit from the use of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

Mich, 


An Oyster Cracker that 
is really good to eat— 
think of that! An Oyster 
Cracker with a taste to 
it so good it gives added 
zest.to your enjoyment 
of oysters 











Are good with Oysters, 
Soup, Chowder, Salad, 
Terrapin, or just as good 
alone 


5 cents is all you need to get 
an In-er-seal package of 


Kennedys Oysterettes 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relies 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ «* No other so near perfection.”’ 
—Dr. Schauffler, ‘* By all odds the best.’”’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 14X22 inches. Price, 50 cents 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If I Could Meet You 
Face to Face 


and explain why the Swoboda System is different and 
better than any other, and infinitely superior to drugs and 
medicines, I know you would be convinced. And being con- 
vinced that I can turn lassitude into energy ; feebleness 
into strength ; ill health into robust health ; mental slug- 
gishness into activity ; and insomnia into sound, healthful 
sleep, by my system, you would place yourself under my 
direction. To simmer the matter down to its lowest terms, 
I haven’t a doubt but thousands of intelligent men and 
women who really need my help to restore normal condi- 
tions have read my advertisements time and again, and 
would have long ago adopted my system had they be- 
lieved that what I! claim is true. 

If you have any doubt on the subject, I want you to 
write me saying so, and I'll send you a long list of names 
and addresses of men and women who have deveioped perfect 
manhood and womanhood by the use cf my system; peopie 
who are above the breath of suspicion,—clergymen, profes- 
sional imei and women, and honcrable business men. More 
than this, I will send you the postage to write to as many o1 
these people as you care te, aid postage to enclose for a reply. 

Don’t take my word—I'm prejudiced. 

I know and want you to know that my system, if fol- 
lowed faithfully, first relieves the human organism of poison 
and impurities by producing healthy digestion and assimi- 


“tation, and after that revitalizing the exhausted nerves, send- 


ing rich, red blood coursing and tingling to every capillary 
and extremity, puts good sound muscle where muscle is 
needed, removes fat, gives erectness of carriage and springi- 
ness and grace to the walk, stimulates and builds up the 
tired brain, paints the cheek with the flush of robust health ; 
builds up, and, in fact, fits man, woman, or child, to Nature's 
perfect mold. I can do all this for you, as I have for hun- 
dreds of others, because my system is based on Nature’s 
laws—the results are as natural and inevitable as the cycle 
of the planets. 

Mr. C.O ® &- vq .lopkinsville, 

vy -wWI: 

‘*Allow’ me to thank you for vour kindness for the past two 

months, and for your instructions, which have been to me one of the 
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richest blessings that I have ever received. At the time of begin- 
ning your exercises I was simply a nervous wreck—sutferea intensely 
with ‘indigestion and kindred ailments ; was easily overtaxed when 
attempting work of any kind, and seemed almost impossible to recuper- 
ate without leaving off for months all menta! and physical labor ; but, 
thanks to you, I was enabled, without medicine of any description 
(something ! had not done for over two years), to keep up my work 
and at the same time increase my weight and general health until 
now-——only two months—lI feel like a new man ; ain now healthy, 
strong, and tireless. Now I do not know how to be tired, as the 
exercise you give seems to rest me instead of tiring—it acts like a 
stimulant to a tired body. 

‘« I]t does me a great deal of good to say that I have forgotten the 
taste of ‘pepsin’ and such other medicines for a weak stomach or 
digestive organs, and that / eat anything J want. 1 can heartily 
recommend your system of exercise to any one that desires a good 
physical condition—a condition that, when the mind is tired and 
needs the night's rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

«I will take pleasure in answering any correspondence that will 
in any wise help you along the road to success and some unfortunate 
to the road of health.’’ 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My 


Wwsystem is for each individual ; mydnstructions for you would 


be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is 
taught by mail only, and with perfect success, requires but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, 
and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. I 
shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and 
detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, 
together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


(Lesson for Oct. 19) OCTOBER 4, 1907 
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